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WELCOME 


When Martin Luther nailed his 95 theses to the door of the 

Castle Church in Wittenberg (as the story goes), few could 

have predicted the seismic impact this event would have 
on the history of Europe. The Reformation that followed led toan 
outpouring of new ideas but also created bitter divisions across the 
continent. It is sometimes said that the English version of the Reforma- 
tion was amore peaceable affair. Yet, according to Peter Marshall, 
author of this month’s cover feature, the reality was several decades of 
bloodshed. You can read his argument on page 28. Then, on the 
following pages, Diarmaid MacCulloch picks out the key moments of 
the European Reformation, as we approach its 500th anniversary. 

Another important milestone we are marking this month is the 
800th anniversary of the battle of Lincoln. A key victory for the forces 
of Henry II], after the chaos of John’s reign, it had major implications for 
Anglo-French relations and, according to historian Thomas Asbridge, 
helped to forge an English identity. You will find his piece on page 22. 
Thomas is one of the speakers at our 2017 History Weekend events, 

which we launch in this edition. As with last year, we are running 
weekends in both York and Winchester, and once more 
we've assembled some of the country’s finest popular 
historians, including Michael Wood, Janina Ramirez, 
Dan Jones and Helen Castor. The full line-up and details 
of how to book are on page 61. We look forward to seeing 
many of you there. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 
BSME Editor of the Year 2015, Special Interest Brand 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in May in history 
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15 May 1940 


The first McDonald’s 
opens in San Bernardino 


Californians get a taste for fast food on the go 
and two brothers make their fortune 


orth E Street in San Bernardino, 

California doesn’t look like much: 
a bland, sun-baked stretch of west coast 
suburbia, lined with strip malls and 
drive-ins. But when you get to No 1398, 
you see it—a hamburger restaurant. 
Or rather, the hamburger restaurant, 
the first of 36,615 outlets of one 
of the world’s most famous brands. 

The date was 15 May 1940. Europe was 
in flames, but in California the engine 
of economic recovery was beginning to 
roar after the ordeal of the Depression. 
In San Bernardino, part of the great 
sprawl stretching inland from Los 
Angeles, two brothers threw open 
the doors of their new fast food 
restaurant: McDonald’s Bar-B-Q. 
Richard and Maurice 

McDonald had already opened 
a drive-in hot dog stand in nearby 
Arcadia. Now they opened up 


another outlet, this time specialising 
in barbecue. 

There was nowhere to sit; you just 
drove up, placed your order from the 
simple 25-item menu at the counter, and 
then went off with your food. Speed was 
the whole point. This was the age of the 
automobile. What was more, this was 
southern California, where everybody 
— or almost everybody — had a car. 

It was a resounding success. By 1948 
the two brothers had streamlined the 
operation, cutting out much of the bar- 
becue, changing the name to McDonald’s 
and specialising in hamburgers. 

Five years later, the pair began looking 
for franchise partners, with the first new 
outlet opening in Phoenix, Arizona. In 
1961 they cashed in, selling their stake to 
Ray Kroc for $2.7m. They could 
have held out for more. But, perhaps 
ironically, they weren't greedy. 


A McDonald’s 
restaurant in 1948. 
By now, the fast 
food operation 
was specialising 
in burgers 
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8 May 1373 


Julian of 
Norwich 
receivesa 
vision of Christ 


On the brink of death 
a young woman has a 
religious awakening 


he date was 8 May 1373, and in 
Norwich an obscure woman now 

known as Julian, about 30 years old, was 
approaching the end of her life. Stricken 
with an unidentified illness, perhaps 
plague, she had been weakening for days, 
and a priest had been called to adminis- 
ter the last rites. The priest held up the 
cross. “I have brought thee the image of 
thy maker and saviour: look thereupon 
and comfort thee therewith,” he said. 
And then the visions began. 

Later, Julian remembered that “it 
was all dark about me in the chamber, as 
ifit had been night, save in the image of 
the cross whereon I beheld a common 
light; and I wist not how. All that was 
away from the cross was of horror to 
me, as if it had been greatly occupied 
by the fiends.” 

To Julian’s astonishment, her pain 
disappeared. “Suddenly,” she recalled, 
“T saw the red blood trickle down from 
under the garland hot and freshly and 
right plenteously, as it were in the time of 
His Passion when the garland of thorns 
was pressed on His blessed head who was 
both God and Man, the same that 
suffered thus for me.” 

Julian recovered, of course. But it 
was at least 20 years until she wrote a full 
version of her visions, as well as her 
thoughts about love, sin and hope. Her 
book, best known under the title 
Revelations of Divine Love, is the first 
book published in English known to 
have been written by a woman. 
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Anniversaries 


19 May 

Though they have never met, 
he 12 year old Arthur, Prince 

of Wales (right), is married by 
proxy in Worcestershire to the 
3-year-old Catherine of Aragon. 


1May 17: 

At the Burgtheater in Vienna, 
opera lovers are treated to the 
first performance of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozaart'’s latest work, 
The Marriage of Figaro. 


23 May 19: 
During a medical examination 
by British army doctors, SS 
chief Heinrich Himmler (right) 
bites on acyanide pill and 
dies within minutes. 


At least 1,300 people were trampled to death in a training ground on the edge of Moscow in 1896, as depicted in our illustration. They 


were killed as a crowd of hundreds of thousands surged forward to receive presents marking the crowning of Tsar Nicholas II 


18 May! 


Tragedy strikes at 
Nicholas II’s coronation 


Hundreds are crushed to death at Khodynka Field, Moscow 


awn on 18 May 1896, and at 
Khodynka Field, a large military 
training ground on the edge of 
Moscow, the mood was electric with 
anticipation. Four days earlier, Nicholas I 
had been formally crowned Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, and as 
was traditional, he had invited his people 
to a colossal celebration. 
Despite the fact that the ground was 
etched with trenches, Khodynka was the 


only place large enough to hold the 
hundreds of thousands expected to flock 
to the city, so for days workmen had been 
busy putting up turnstiles and pavilions. 
The celebration was due to kick off on 
the 18th and by the previous night 
thousands had already arrived, looking 
forward to the promised gifts of bread, 
sausage, pretzels, gingerbread anda 
special commemorative cup. Everyone 
knew it would be a day to remember. 


Some time around dawn, rumours 
swept the camping grounds that there 
were too many people and not enough 
presents. People started pushing towards 
the barricades, and though Cossack 
cavalrymen tried to push them back, the 
crowds were just too dense. A few people 
tripped and fell into the trenches across 
the field, then more. The crowds kept 
coming, a great and terrible wave, and 
still more fell beneath their feet. It all 
happened so quickly. By mid-morning, 
the Cossacks were already counting the 
bodies: in all, at least 1,300 people had 
been trampled to death. 

Nicholas visited the field later that day, 
waving to the crowds as planned from 
the pavilion before retiring for dinner. 


BEN JONES/GETTY IMAGES 
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23 May 1618 


Defenestration 
of Prague 
triggers Thirty 
Years’ War 


An act of violence sends 
shock waves through Europe 


ars often start strangely, and the 

Thirty Years’ War — which 
ravaged Bohemia, killed perhaps a fifth 
of the adult population in Germany and 
saw swathes of central Europe devastated 
by famine, disease and murder — was no 
exception. It began, in fact, with three 
men being thrown out of a window. 

The deeper causes of the war were 
fiendishly complex, but what happened on 
23 May 1618 was reasonably simple. Under 
the rules governing the Holy Roman 
Empire, individual princes could 
determine the religion of their own 
subjects. But in Bohemia the imperial 
authorities, which were Catholic, had 
begun cracking down on Protestant 
churches. So the Protestant nobles called 
an assembly at Prague Castle, and 
demanded that the emperor’s four 
Catholic regents answer for their actions. 


Two days after the Defenestration, 

Count Thurn and his associates 
published an ‘Apology’ explaining why 
they had thrown the emperor’s represen- 
tatives “out of the window in accordance 
with the old custom” — a remark 
deliberately linking their actions to the 
killing of seven Prague councillors that 
had started the Hussite revolt in 1419. 

In both cases, disaffected Bohemians 
sought to assert political and religious 
freedoms against a ‘foreign’ ruler. 

The Hussite revolt was contained 
and eventually defused through limited 
concessions, which isolated the 


The four regents duly turned up, and 
after a bit of back-and-forth, the Bohemian 
Protestants decided to let two of them go. 
Then the Protestant spokesman, Count 
von Thurn, turned to the remaining pair. 
“You are enemies of us and of our religion, 
have desired to deprive us of our Letter of 
Majesty, have horribly plagued your 
Protestant subjects... and have tried to 
force them to adopt your religion against 
their wills,” he said. To keep them alive, he 
added, would be a disaster; they must die. 

A few moments later, the bodies of first 


The bodies of two 
Catholic regents 

are thrown through 

a window at Prague 
Castle in this coloured 
woodcut from 1618 


one regent, then the other, flew through the 
tower’s third-floor window, followed by 
their secretary. But though all three were 
badly hurt, they survived the 70-foot fall. 
Catholic propaganda claimed that angels 
had saved them; Protestant pamphlets 
countered they had landed in a dung-heap. 

Either way, the Defenestration of Prague 
was a disaster for millions of people who 
barely even knew about it. Within days, 
both sides were gathering troops for war; 
within months, all Bohemia was ablaze. 
Much of Europe would follow. 


COMMENT / Professor Peter Wilson 
“Disaffected Bohemians sought to assert political and religious freedoms” 


movement’s radical faction. 

Two centuries later, the circumstances 
were very different. Europe was now 
irrevocably split along religious lines — 

a fact reinforced by the acrimonious first 
centenary of the Reformation in 1617. 
The Bohemian ‘Apology’ appealed for 
external assistance against the “evil and 
turbulent clergy and laity, most notably 
those of the Jesuit sect”. 

Many Protestant authorities remained 
unconvinced that religious freedom was 
really at stake, notably Lutheran Saxony 
to the north of Bohemia which desper- 
ately tried to broker a peaceful solution. 


The Dutch and others saw the Bohemian 
revolt as an opportunity to distract their 
own enemies, notably Spain. The Thirty 
Years’ War thus began as a failure to 
contain a crisis, which drew in the 99 
rest of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Peter Wilson is Chichele 


a./ 5 professor of the history of 
<f % war, University of Oxford, 

es, andauthor of The Holy 

. "{ Roman Empire: 


A Thousand Years of 
Europe’s History 
(Penguin, 2016) 
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MONGOLS & 
THE ISLAMIC 
WORLD 


.PETER JACKSON 


The Mongols and the 
Islamic World 


From Conquest to Conversion 


Peter Jackson 

An unmatched historical study exploring 
the brutal Mongol conquest of the 
Middle East and the spread of Islam 
during the years of non-Muslim rule. 
‘This accessible study is the most 
important book on the history of 

the Mongol Empire to have been 
published in years.’ — David Morgan, 
author of The Mongols 

7 b/w illustrations, 8 maps + 6 tables 
Hardback £30.00 


Heretics and 


Believers 

A History of the English 
Reformation 

Peter Marshall 


A sumptuously written people’ history, 

and a major retelling of the story of 
England’s Reformation. Marshall argues that 
sixteenth-century England was already open 
to competing ideas of ‘reform,’ and King 
Henry VIII’s actions opened a Pandora’s Box 
from which pluralism and diversity flowed. 
and rooted themselves in English life. 

32 b/w illustrations 

Hardback £25.00 


Yale English Monarchs Series 


Cnut the Great 
Timothy Bolton 


A fascinating reappraisal of one of the 
most misunderstood of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings: Cnut, the powerful Danish warlord 
who conquered England and created a 
North Sea empire in the eleventh century. 
“How did Cnut win this power 

and how did he use it? Timothy 

Bolton is a formidable scholar who 
endeavours to answer these questions.’ 

— Lawrence James, The Times 

9 b/w illustrations 

Hardback £30.00 
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Claretta 
Mussolini’s Last Lover 
R. J. B. Bosworth 


This provocative book illuminates the 
tumultuous relationship between the 
fascist dictator Mussolini and his young 
mistress Claretta, inspired by diaries and 
letters between her and the dictator. 
‘He writes with erudition, 
perceptiveness and humour about 
Claretta and Mussolini ... and about 
the light cast by their affair on the 
dictator’s personality and his style of 
rule.’ — Tony Barber, Financial Times 
24 b/w illustrations 

Hardback £18.99 


SPRING HISTORY HIGHLIGHTS 
from Yale University Press 


PRAETORIAN 


Praetorian 

The Rise and Fall of Rome’s 
Imperial Bodyguard 

Guy de la Bédoyére 

This riveting account of ancient Rome’s 
imperial bodyguard explores the colourful 
history of the select soldiers who wielded 
the power to make — or destroy — the 
emperors they served. 

‘[De la Bédoyére’s] book can be most 
warmly recommended both to aspiring 
tyrants and the ordinary armchair 
historian.’ — The Sunday Times 


32 colour illustrations 
Hardback £25.00 


UY LARON 


The Six Day War 
The Breaking of the 


Middle East 


Guy Laron 

Approaching the fiftieth anniversary of 

a conflict that redrew the map of the 
Middle East and continues to shape the 
modern world, Guy Laron offers the 

first and only big-picture history that 
examines the Six-Day War, its causes, and 
its enduring consequences against a global 
context. 

12 b/w illustrations 

Hardback £20.00 


REPORTING 


PRAWMOSELEY 


Reporting War 
How Foreign Correspondents 


Risked Capture, Torture and 
Death to Cover World War Il 


Ray Moseley 

Renowned journalist Ray Moseley tells 
the enthralling story of WWII through 
the eyes of its remarkable reporters. 

‘A fascinating book that should 

be read by aspiring war reporters 
and anyone who is interested in 
journalism.’ — Jeremy Bowen, 

BBC Middle East Editor 

24 b/w illustrations 

Hardback £20.00 


www.yalebooks.co.uk 


ished in association with the Yale Center 


for British Art & Historic Royal Palaces 


Enlightened 


Princesses 

Caroline, Augusta, Charlotte 
and the Shaping of the Modern 
World 

Edited by Joanna Marschner, 
David Bindman & Lisa L. Ford 


This gorgeously illustrated volume 
explores the cultural, social, and 
intellectual circles in which three 18th- 
century German princesses moved in 
their London lives. 

528 colour + 52 b/w illustrations 
Hardback £50.00 
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DEFACING HISTORY 


Vandals have defaced ancient rock paintings 

(similar to those shown on this page) at the 
“F Ennedi Plateau, a Unesco World Heritage 
oe site in Chad. The culprits, thought to be local 

youths, scrawled their names in French 

and Arabic. The oldest images at the site 

are believed to have been painted 8,000 

years ago. 


DAVID STANLEY 
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EXPERT COMMENT 


“This ts an example of how 
the suffering inflicted by the 
Nazis didnt end with the war’ 


L. 


Whatis significant about the files? 
We now have a full collection of witness 
testimonies for thousands of men and 
women — civilians, military personnel, 
spies, resistance workers and deliber- 
ately persecuted ethnic groups — who 
suffered at the hands of the Nazis. 


Who qualified for compensation? 
Those who had been detained ina 
concentration camp (or comparable 
institution) for the deliberate infliction 
of organised torture, suffering and death 
in furtherance of Nazi ideology. This 
scheme was never meant to support 
prisoners of war or civilians — the laws of 
war allowed both to be interned if 
treated appropriately. As a result, of the 
4,000 applications, only 1,015 received 
compensation. 


Did any of the stories particularly 
stand out for you? 

The case of Fay Simon is particularly 
sad. She was a Russian Jew captured 
after the German invasion of the USSR. 
She was held in a forced labour camp in 
Vilnius where her only child was killed. 
After this she was moved to 
Bergen-Belsen where her 
husband died. After her A 
liberation, she suffered 
night terrors, which 
caused the breakup of 

her second marriage 

and prevented her 

from working. It’s an 
example of how the 


The National Archives have released the final 
batch of compensation claims submitted in the 
1960s by British and other victims of Nazi 
persecution. Dr George Hay explores the 
importance of these records 


suffering inflicted by these experiences 
didn’t end with the war. 


Only three of the ‘Great Escapees’ 
from Stalag Luft III received 
compensation. Why is that? 

The Great Escape claimants who did win 
compensation were the survivors of 
Sonderlager A, a facility adjacent to 
Sachsenhausen concentration camp. 
Conditions at Sonderlager A and the 
notorious Zellenbau (‘cell block’) were 
deemed comparable to the main camp. 
The other survivors of the escape 
attempt were returned to Stalag Luft II 
or sent to other facilities and so were not 
eligible for compensation. 


What can the documents tell us 
about postwar Britain? 
What I find fascinating about these files 
is that they show people reliving dark 
experiences after 20 years of relative 
peace. The files also reveal the diverse 
makeup of postwar Britain. The nation’s 
collective memory was focussed on the 
‘heroic’ prisoner of war experience, but 
the people who suffered at the hands of 
the Nazis were far more wide- 
ranging than that. 
Dr George Hay is principal 
military records specialist 


2 
at the National Archives 
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PoWs from a liberated 


Nazi concentration 
camp, 1945 


5 things you 
might not 
know about... 
the Royal Mint 


Following the recent introduction 
of the new 12-sided pound coin, 
we bring you five facts about the 
Royal Mint 


of the Mint 

In spring 1696, Isaac Newton was 
appointed warden of the Royal Mint, 
his first public office. Among his known 
duties were supervising experiments 
on the purity of copper and conducting 
interviews with criminals and informers. 


at the Tower of London 

In 1278/79, with England’s age- 
ing currency in crisis, Edward | moved 
the Royal Mint to the Tower of London, 
increasing the size and security of the 
site. The Royal Mint remained at the 
Tower until 1810 when it was relocated 
to nearby Tower Hill. 


2 The Royal Mint was housed 


was abandoned in 1663 

English coins were traditionally 
struck between a pair of hand-held dies, 
but the minting process was mecha- 
nised in 1663. Steam-powered machin- 
ery to cast coins wasn’t introduced 
until the early 19th century. Under the 
power of steam, 60 coins could be 
struck each minute. 


The Royal Mint also 
4 struck medals 

Medal work at the Mint was 
initially undertaken by engravers as 
private commissions to supplement 
their income. But by the early 
19th century, the Mint was also produc- 
ing medals officially, for coronations and 
military campaigns. 


Coins show a different 
side to new monarchs 


3 The hand-striking of coins 


In a tradition that can be traced 
back to the 17th century, monarchs face 
in alternate directions to their predeces- 
sor on coins. One explanation may have 
been Charles II’s desire to turn his back 
on Oliver Cromwell. 
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Broadcasting 
history 


A five-year project aiming 
to tell the story of the BBC 
has just got under way 


major collaboration between the 

BBC and the University of Sussex 
has been launched, bringing the BBC’s 
past to life through the voices of the 
people who have worked there — from 
broadcasters to directors — and politi- 
cians involved in broadcasting policy. 

The project, funded by a grant from 
the Arts and Humanities Research 
Council, will pull together hundreds of 
rarely seen video and audio interviews 
into a digital catalogue that will allow 
the public to search people, places and 
events across BBC broadcast history. 

Sir David Attenborough, politicians 
Tony Benn and Harold Wilson and 
BBC pioneer Grace Wyndham Goldie 
are among the interviewees featured in 
the digital archive. 

David Hendy, professor of media and 
cultural history at the University of 
Sussex and curator of the new archive, 
comments: “The BBC’s programme- 
making has touched on almost every 
aspect of public life over the past century. 
These interviews will provide fresh 
insights on how the corporation covered 
—and what it privately thought about — 
everything from the Depression through 
to the Iraq War, via the coronation, Suez, 
and the swinging sixties.” 


The swinging sixties is just one era that 
will feature in the BBC's digital archive 
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The amount, in pounds, thata Roman 
sarcophagus, used as a flower pot at 
Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire is now 
thought to be worth 


A selection of 
Stories hitting 
the history 
headlines 


A study of bones from the 
11th-14th centuries may reveal 
medieval attempts to prevent 
people rising from the dead. 
The remains, from North 
Yorkshire, show burn 
marks and cuts on 

skulls and upper- 
body bones, 
made after 
death. 


Jane Auster 
Experts at the British 
Library believe Jane Austen’s 
deteriorating eyesight could 
have been caused by arsenic used 
in medicines for rheumatism that the 
author may have taken. By the end of 
her life, Austen was nearly blind. 


The 3,800-year-old tomb of Shemai, one 
of the most important governors of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, has been 
discovered at Qubbet El-Hawa, 
near Aswan, Egypt. The 
tomb contained 
Shemai’s mummy 
as well as 
funeral 
goods. 


Divers from Italy’s 
Civil Protection 
Agency have launched 
an expedition in Lake Nemi, 
near Rome, to find the 
remains of a ceremonial 
barge used by the 
Roman emperor 


Caligula. 
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The historians View... 


How can we make 
our tax system 
fairer for all? 


The recent furores over National Insurance rates for the self 
employed and US president Donald ‘Trump's personal returns 
have put the issue of taxation firmly back under the spotlight. 
We asked historians on both sides of the Atlantic to offer their 
perspectives on this contentious area of fiscal policy 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


Thatcher's tax 

policy raised a 
philosophical question: 
why should income that 
reflected an individual's 
contribution be taxed, 
whereas expenditure 
was not? 
MARTIN CHICK 


he main purpose of taxation is to 
finance public expenditure. As 
expenditure has risen, so too has taxation. 
UK Government revenue rocketed from 
9 per cent of GDP in 1900 to 37 per cent in 
1945, hitting 40 per cent in 2000. The two 
world wars were the primary drivers of this 
increase (the figure shot up by 14 per cent 
between 1939 and 1945 alone), and by 
the end of the Second World War the 
government had cast its tax net wider 
than ever before. 

Throughout the 20th century, govern- 
ments levied income tax (based on the 
ability to pay) as their main source of tax 
revenue. One of the chief reasons they did so 
was because they perceived income tax as 
having a redistributive function, penalising 
the millionaire more than the beggar. 


The progressive thrust of income tax was 
founded on the tax-free threshold, which 
ensured that, as a worker’s income rose, so 
too did the portion of their income liable for 
tax. This progressive element was further 
enhanced by the introduction of the 
‘marginal’ tax rate, which saw workers 
paying a higher rate of tax as their earnings 
grew beyond a certain level. 

However, in the 1970s, income tax was 
met with something ofa backlash. As the top 
rate reached 98 per cent in the middle of the 
decade, critics railed that it was excessive 
and inefficient. They complained that high 
marginal tax rates at both the top and the 
bottom of the income scale reduced the 
incentive to work, and argued that the effort 
workers invested in avoiding tax acted as 
a drain on the economy. 

When a new Conservative government 
took office in 1979, these concerns were 
converted into policy. In the first budget of 
Margaret Thatcher’s administration that 
June, chancellor Geoffrey Howe reduced the 
basic rate of income tax from 33 to 30 per 
cent, and the top rate on earnings from 83 to 
60 per cent. By 1988, following successive 
cuts, the basic rate had fallen to 25 per cent, 
and the top rate to 40 per cent. 

In that first budget, Howe also increased 
value-added tax (VAT) on products and 
services from 12.5 to 15 per cent, presaging a 
gradual shift from direct to indirect taxation 
during Thatcher’s premiership. This asked 


a deeper philosophical question: why should 
income that reflected the contribution made 
by an individual be taxed, whereas expendi- 
ture was not? 

This objection to income tax went back at 
least as far as the 17th-century philosopher 
Thomas Hobbes. In the postwar period it 
was reiterated by the economist Nicholas 
Kaldor in his 1955 book An Expenditure Tax, 
and then by the Meade Report on The 
Structure and Reform of Direct Taxation in 
1978. Ina sense, the UK - with its strong 
focus on VAT and now ISAs (tax-free individ- 
ual savings accounts) — has moved towards 
a more expenditure tax-based system. 

But there was one aspect of expenditure 
tax that Thatcher governments didn’t 
support: taxing changes in wealth based 
on annual rises and falls in its total. The 
Conservatives strongly rebuffed suggestions 
from the Meade Committee that changes in 
wealth be taxed, instead incentivising the 
acquisition of wealth. 

Though saving in the form of ISAs has 
been encouraged over the past two decades, 
so too has house ownership, which has 
enjoyed various tax reliefs. In my opinion, 

a shift back towards a system 
that taxes assets is overdue. 


Martin Chick is professor 
of economic history at the 
University of Edinburgh 
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uring the 2016 presidential campaign 

Donald Trump proposed a tax plan that 
would reduce the top statutory rate of income 
tax from 39.6 to 33 per cent. If implemented, 
this proposal will fit a pattern we have seen in 
the US for the past two decades: Democrat 
administrations tend to raise top tax rates, 
while Republicans lower them. 

But we shouldn’t lose sight of the large-scale 
trend here. Irrespective of whether a Demo- 
crat or a Republican is in the White House, 
top tax rates aren’t what they used to be. For 
much of the postwar period the top rate of 
income taxation was in excess of 70 per cent, 
and sometimes even over 90 per cent. Today 
even Bernie Sanders, a leftwing Democrat 
presidential contender by today’s standards, 
didn’t propose a tax plan that would come 
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Employees leaving the Rolls-Royce 
works in Derby, c1939-45. During the 
Second World War, Britain castits 
tax net wider than ever before 


close to matching the high rates that once 
prevailed. We could say exactly the same 
thing about developments in the UK. 

Many people see this as anomalous — after 
all, ina democracy shouldn’t the great mass 
of voters always want to tax the wealthy 
heavily? Wasn’t the great movement towards 
universal suffrage at the beginning of the 
20th century the thing that got us progres- 
sive taxation in the first place? 

But even in democracies, heavy taxation of 
the wealthy tends to occur only at exceptional 
times. Mass warfare achieved more in this 
regard than democracy because, in wartime 
conditions, those on the political left can 
argue that a conscription of labour for the war 
effort should be matched by an equivalent 
conscription of wealth. Today these same 
arguments are no longer operative. 

Where has that left arguments about ‘fair’ 
levels of tax? History shows that there is no 
single standard for what ‘fair’ means. Those 
in favour of taxing the wealthy at higher rates 
have most often referred to the fairness 
criterion of ability to pay: those with more 
should pay more — they can better afford it. 

But those who oppose progressive taxation 
argue for fairness based on equal treatment — 
in a democracy, everyone ought to pay the 
same rate of tax just as everyone has one vote 
that carries the same weight and the same 
degree of equal protection before the law. 

Finally, some people use a compensatory 
fairness criterion. If the wealthy have been 


Chancellor Geoffrey Howe about to present 
the Thatcher government’s 1979 budget 


Democrat senator and former presidential 
candidate Bernie Sanders unveils legislation 
aiming to close loopholes in corporation tax 


privileged by the state, then they ought to be 
taxed more heavily to equalise burdens. 
Changing circumstances help determine 
which of these three visions of fairness 
carries the most political weight. 

In the future, government may put more 
emphasis on ensuring that everyone pays tax. 
Though people often disagree on whether 
fairness means that the wealthy should pay a 
higher rate or the same rate as everyone else, 
there’s no fairness doctrine suggesting the 
wealthy should pay a lower rate than others. 
Yet in the UK today, and more so in the US, 
there are instances in which this is precisely 
what happens — for example, wealthy 
individuals can treat what might be consid- 
ered ordinary income as capital gains that are 
taxed at a lower rate. In this context smart 
politicians of both left and right promise to 
crack down on special exemptions, as well as 
on avoidance and evasion, to 
see that — at a minimum — the 
wealthy do not pay lower rates 
of tax than everyone else. 


David Stasavage is 
professor of politics and 
history at New York University 


> Taxing the Rich: A History of Fiscal 
Fairness in the United States and Europe 
by Kenneth Scheve and David Stasavage 


(Princeton, 2016) 
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OLD NEWS 


Heartbreak on 
a warship 


Canterbury Journal, Kentish 
Times and Farmers’ Gazette 
3 October1891 


B:" in 1875, HMS Tourmaline was 
one of six Emerald-class corvettes 
ordered by the Royal Navy as warships 
for the British empire. She sailed far and 
wide, patrolling the high seas and 
keeping open lines of international 
communication. But in 1891 

a telegram from Montreal, Canada 
alerted the British papers to a tale of 
childhood heartbreak on board. 

While the Tourmaline was docked at 
Montreal, the ship had welcomed a 
number of visitors. Among them was 
a young woman who was shown around 
the ship by a young crew member 
named Charles Moore. During the tour 
the two compared their childhoods and 
made a shocking discovery — they were 
brother and sister! 

Orphaned at a young age, the pair had 
been placed in an asylum in London. 
Eleven years before their meeting in the 
New World they were cruelly separated; 
the girl was sent to Canada by an 
immigration society, the boy into the 
navy. They had had no contact until this 
chance meeting. However, their joy was 
short-lived. Charles begged for leave to 
spend time with his newfound sister — 
but it was refused. He jumped over- 
board, but was soon hauled back and 
was shackled in irons. 


News story sourced from 
britishnewspaperarchive.co.uk 
and rediscovered by Fern Riddell. 
Fern regularly appears on 

BBC Radio 3’s Free Thinking 


ILLUSTRATION BY BEN JONES 


PAST NOTES 
MONOPOLY 


—_ 
a 


Traditional 
Monopoly pieces 
are making way for 
a penguin, a duck 
and a dinosaur 


As it’s announced that a duck, a dinosaur and a penguin 
are replacing much-loved old Monopoly playing pieces, 
Julian Humphrys looks at the history of the game 


Who invented Monopoly? 
For decades, the story printed in the 
game’s rules claimed that Charles 
Darrow, an unemployed salesman 
from Germantown, Pennsylvania 
created Monopoly to pass the time. 
He sold sets to a Philadelphia 
department store before finally 
selling the rights to Parker Brothers 
in 1935. In fact, what Darrow 
produced was an updated version of 
a game with a much longer history. 
Monopoly’s true originator was 
Elizabeth Magie. Though modern- 
day players delight in bankrupting 
their friends and families, Magie had 
a different purpose: she saw her 
game, which she patented in 1904 
as ‘the Landlord’s Game’, as a way 
of demonstrating the pernicious 
effects of what she described as the 
“present system of land-grabbing”. 


The original US version was set 
in Atlantic City. Why? 

Anumber of versions of Magie’s game 
circulated throughout the north-east 
US. Darrow based his Monopoly ona 
version played by a group of Quakers 
in that city. 


When was a British version made? 
In 1935. A plaque on what was once 


the Angel Corner House in Islington 
commemorates the fact that Victor 
Watson and Marjorie Phillips of 
Waddingtons, who had bought the 
UK rights to the game, stopped 
there for tea while selecting sites for 
the London version. They decided 
that “the Angel, Islington” should be 
one of the properties — the only one 
on the board named after a building. 


To what unusual uses has the 
game been put? 

During the Second World War 
Britain’s military intelligence service 
MIg hid silk maps in sets sent in Red 
Cross parcels to prisoners of war 
who were planning escapes. 


What was the most famous 
Monopoly game ever played? 
Probably the one played by the 
‘Great Train Robbers’ in August 
1963. After relieving the Glasgow 
to London mail train of £2.6m, the 
robbers holed up in a Buckingham- 
shire farm where they passed the 
time playing Monopoly. Legend has 
it that they used real notes. Though 
they tried to clear the farm of 
incriminating evidence, the finger- 
prints they left on the game were 
used as evidence in their trial. EJ 
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ENGLISH 
HERITAGE 


WHERE WILL 
YOU HOLIDAY 
THIS SUMMER’? 


Discover our holiday cottages 


From medieval castles to Queen Victoria’s seaside retreat, 
come and stay in the places where history happened. 


If you'd like to experience one of our sites after hours and explore 
the grounds all by yourself, then enjoy a break in an on-site holiday 
cottage. With 19 unique locations across the country, all equipped 
with modern comforts, you're guaranteed an unforgettable stay. 


To order a brochure or book your holiday: 
Visit www.english-heritage.org.uk/holidaycottages or call 0370 33 1187 
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LETTER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


It hasn’t always been easy street for 
the ‘Boomer’ generation, says 
reader Adrian Bailey 


Early female voters 

I saw your news item about Frances 
Connelly casting her vote in 1911 
(March). It seems Lily Maxwell may have 
beaten her to the title of Britain’s first 
female voter — by 44 years! Lily is said to 
be the first woman to cast a vote ina 
parliamentary election after being 
included on the electoral register by 
accident in 1867. Although she cast her 
vote, it was eventually disallowed. 
Gemma Robbins-Flowerdew, 
Singapore 


Adisastrous queen 

The interview with Professor Duffy 
(Books Interview, March) suggests that 
some academics still support the 
chimera of a Catholic restoration 
taking root under a longer reigned 
Mary Tudor. 

The implausibility of Mary asa 
Catholic saviour is demonstrated by a 
single fact: the rise of Puritanism, which 
would have occurred whichever 
sovereign was on the throne later in the 
century. If Mary had attempted their 
suppression, as she surely would have 
done, the inevitable consequence would 
have been civil war. Far from replicating 
the counter-reformation, she would 
have replicated the wars of religion in 
France and the Netherlands. The wish 
of her modern supporters that Mary 
could have been standard-bearer of a 
successful counter-reformation is tanta- 


LETTERS 


Hard times 


The article in February’s magazine on 
elderly care services (Backgrounder) was 
very interesting. It would be great if we 
had a ‘Respect for the Aged Day’ as the 
Japanese do. Conversely, it seems to me 
that in this country the media seize every 
chance to give younger people reasons to 
hate older folk. NHS bed blocking, bus 
passes, housing shortages and resent- 
ment about costs of university education 
spring to mind as examples. 

I resent being labelled as a ‘Boomer’. 
Times were hard. Very few people went 
to university, many people died young. 


mount to wishing that England had 
been steeped in bloodshed and horror 
to attain that end: there could not have 
been a peaceful solution. 

Catholic apologists have portrayed 
Mary asa nice lady, who has been much 
maligned. That may be partly true, but 
it would have been of little comfort to 
her subjects if their lives had been torn 
apart by war and persecution. Mary’s 
only alibi is that mutual intolerance in 
matters of religion was widespread in 
the 16th century: most rulers took a 
simple zero-sum approach. But Mary’s 
alliance with the most intolerant of 
them all, Philip II, excluded forbear- 
ance, let alone compromise. She herself 


If Mary | had 
lived, woulda 
Catholic counter- 
reformation réally 
have followed? 


The opinions expressed by our commentators are their own and may not represent the views of BBC History Magazine or the Immediate Media Company 


We were paid less but heavily taxed to 
pay for the NHS and social care of the 
elderly. On top of that we also had 
postwar austerity and the Cold War 
to blight our lives. 

Adrian Bailey, Hampshire 


@ We reward the Letter of 
the Month writer with our 
‘History Choice’ book of 
the month. This issue, it’s 
The Prince Who Would Be 
King: The Life and Death 
of Henry Stuart by Sarah 
Fraser. Read the review on page 71 


consciously took the extreme position, 
and the old verdict on her should still 
stand: a disaster as a political leader, 
whatever her private virtues. 

Geoffrey Cocksedge, West Sussex 


Relishing the recipes 

Each month I look forward to receiving 
BBC History Magazine, as it is such an 
informative and interesting read. But 
over the past year or so Samantha’s 
Recipe Corner has been of particular 
interest and I have tried many of the 
recipes. Chicken Marengo is nowa 
family favourite and the Soul Cakes did 
not last long. But February’s Roman 
Honey Cakes were a true taste of the 
past. To make this and eat something as 
it would have been so many years ago 
was an amazing and tasty experience. 
Please keep the recipes coming! 
Penelope Bennett, Wirral 


Poverty trap 
Thank you for the wonderful article in 
the March edition entitled Paupers’ Brave 
New World. I wholeheartedly agree with 
the assessment of the vastly varying 
success of the pauper palaces. I would 
add, however, that not all the children in 
the workhouses were deserted at birth or 
orphaned. Some were admitted into the 
workhouse because their fathers had 
been admitted. Hence the whole family 
had to follow as well. 

It is also vital to note the prevalent 
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Woolwich Workhouss: 


Uniformed inmates - women on the left, men on the right - mark Christmas at Woolwich 
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workhouse, 1905. Whole families could end up in workhouses along with the father 


attitude of the middle to upper classes 
towards poverty and paupers. The idea 
that poverty was a moral condition and 
the responsibility of the individual rather 
than the state was well entrenched in the 
minds of these upper classes. They saw 
the poor as an undeserving mass, 

who needed to look after themselves 

to solve their own problems. Also, 

the upper classes believed state aid 
would only create a culture of 
dependence. This belief was further 
enforced with the outrage felt by 

them that a system of supporting 

the poor, which they believed to 

be running smoothly, was being 
abused by the poor. 

Emma Blaby, West Yorkshire 


Nuclear reaction 
I was interested to see your feature on the 
The Nuclear 1980s (April), especially the 
brief mention of the incident in which, as 
you say, “the Soviet Union readied its 
forces for war after erroneously inter- 
preting a Nato military exercise... asa 
genuine attack”. 

More than a year ago, I attended a 
course of lectures called Miscarriages 
of Justice, one of which dealt with this 
incident. I learned that the army officer 
whose responsibility it was to order 
retaliatory attacks refused to do so 
because, although US warheads were 
seen on the computer, they were not on 
the radar, and, unless they did appear 
there, he was not convinced that what 
they were seeing was an attack. We were 
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also told that the only reason he was in 
charge was that he was deputising for a 
colleague who was sick. Who knows 
what might have happened if his 
colleague had been in charge’! 
Margaret King, London 


@ In Samantha’s Recipe Corner (March) 
we described Jollof rice as dating back 
to the 14th century. As reader Alix 
Ramage-Hayes points out, peppers and 
tomatoes would not have been available 
in Africa at this point, so this version of 
the dish at least must have been from a 
later period. 


NRITE 
We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


female hist 


John White I think they all show their 
enthusiasm and love of history. Mary 
Beard’s programme on Rome was just 
brilliant. It must be wonderful todoa 
job you have so much love for 


@TheTalkingOak In general I think 
the current crop of female presenters 
are fantastic but we do need more 
voices from BAME communities 


@latar There is a lack of colour and 
diversity. It sometimes feels like 
we've literally gone back in time 


@toowackajack I’m interested in 
content & delivery not whether 
they’re male or female 


@fleurfarrell Would like toseea 
wider selection other than Lipscomb, 
Worsley, etc. Also more emphasis on 
knowledge and less on looks 


@RebeccaRideal It’d be nice to hear 
a wider variety of accents 


@Quint1977 Still too much emphasis 
on looks versus knowledge and 
ability to communicate. History must 
be told by every gender, race, etc 


Lynn Anderson As long as they are 
knowledgeable and their enthusiasm 
shines through, it hardly matters what 
sex a presenter is 


@DaveTheAspie I’m very happy to 
see this happening. This can 
challenge the stereotype that history 
is primarily something for men 


KatBrown9 1) Expertise more 
important than glamour 2) The 
subject should be central, not the 
presenter 3) Do TV numbers of 
women reflect percentages in 
academia or give false impression 
of equality? Either way, happy there 
are more 


Katrina White I think the male 
presenters tend to bea bit ‘women 
were aside issue’ and concentrate on 
the head that wore the crown and 
battle statistics/weaponry/armour 
and the tactics of battle 


CJ Linton There are good and bad 
presenters, both male and female. 
There are a couple of both whoI won't 
even bother watching as I know they 
will make mistakes 


@FelicityCobbing Glad to be seeing 
more of them - let the trend continue 
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Psychiatrist suffers stroke, then analyses symptoms to help others 


Dr Tony Saunders always looked But Tony noticed that discussing his © anew generation of doctors are 
after his health, soit seemed doubly strokemadehimanxious—heeven — supporting their patients with 
unfair when he collapsed with a started stuttering. powerful new techniques. 


j keinth : 
ASE nee As apsychiatrist, he identified this This is Tony's legacy. And now you 


Tony's family were worried that he as post-traumatic stress disorder. can strike back against stroke too, 


could die, as stroke takes a life He then realised that, on top by leaving us a legacy of your own. 
every 13 minutes in the UK. of his medical training, he now 

And it's the leading cause of had valuable first-hand experience 

severe adult disability. of stroke. 

Fortunately, with excellent So Tony struck back by overcoming (Oo C, 
treatment, Tony eventually his anxiety, and giving talks to 

returned to work. medical students. As a result, association 


Together we can conquer stroke. 


email or visit 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man 
(No 945) and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 
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Comment 


Michael Wood on... the partition of India 


“Itis all too easy tolatchontoa 
comforting view of terrible events” 


We live in strange times. What was once 
accepted as fact can now be ‘fake news’. 
Online political debates show this is seep- 
ing into views of history too. Of course it 
is the very nature of history that it should be rewritten 
by every generation, as events are given a new spin, a new 
interpretation, from the Reformation and the Civil War to 
the miners’ strike and the Iraq War. 

You can see this in the new books and films about the 
British partition of India 70 years ago, which led to the 
creation of India and Pakistan at a cost of a million deaths 
and the migration of maybe 12 million people: Muslims 
into Pakistan and Sikhs and Hindus into India. It’s a 
chapter in our common history which still generates huge 
debate, especially in the subcontinent. 

Was the disaster caused by the failure to compromise by 
the Indian National Congress under Nehru and Gandhi? 
Or intransigence by the Muslim League? Was it British 
haste and incompetence? And what of the character of 
the key participants — the eccentric religiosity of Gandhi, 
described so disturbingly in the journal of the penulti- 
mate viceroy, Wavell, or the egotism of the last viceroy, 
Mountbatten? Most controversial of all: was it the result of 
a deliberate policy of divide and rule by the British? 

As so often in history, several factors played a part. 

The key documents published in the 12 volumes of the 
The Transfer of Power in the 1970s absolve the Brits of 
deliberately engineering partition, though no one denies 
their catastrophic failure at the crisis: their “shameful 
flight”, as Churchill called it. 

Anew film, The Viceroy’s House, tells the human drama 
of Nehru, Gandhi, Jinnah (who would become Pakistan’s 
first governor-general) and Mountbatten, weaving in the 
fictional tale of a love affair between a Hindu boy and 
Muslim woman set against the last days of the Raj. It is a 
kind of Upstairs, Downstairs saga, underlined by having 
Hugh Bonneville of Downton Abbey play Mountbatten — 
Lord Grantham blinking bemused on the world stage. 

The Transfer of Power tells the real story. In 1946, Attlee’s 
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Labour government, through Viceroy Wavell, proposed a 
plan that might have delivered a united federal India. But 
it was not accepted by the majority Congress party under 
Nehru, fatefully pushing the Muslim League towards a 
separate country for Muslims. Wavell was removed and, 
in 1947, Mountbatten was sent to get Britain out of India 
as fast as possible, by summer 1948. Shocked by the com- 
plexity of the problem, and by growing Hindu-Muslim 
riots, Mountbatten took the fateful step of shifting the 
date forward to August 1947, leaving him just six months 
to make some kind of plan, having failed to get Nehru and 
Jinnah to agree. 

But here the film provides a new plot twist that histo- 
rians have called a “travesty” and “a breathtaking liberty 
with the historical record”. Cyril Radcliffe, the civil ser- 
vant who must draw the partition line says that it can’t be 
done in time; Mountbatten’s chief of staff then produces a 
secret map (prepared under Churchill’s direction) which 
has the border already marked. So Pakistan is a British 
invention against Soviet expansion into south Asia — the 
Great Game replayed. Mountbatten is betrayed, Churchill 
(out of power since 1945!) is the villain. 

This idea is based on a book by an Indian writer, Nar- 
endra Sarila, that has found no favour among historians, 
though been lapped up by some anti-imperialists. But, as 
anyone who saw Radcliffe’s map at a fascinating exhibi- 
tion recently at the British Library will know, this is fake 
history. By 1947 the real power lay with Congress, who 
must bear the greatest portion of blame for the failure of 
the negotiations. The Brits though — and Mountbatten in 
particular — should take a large share for the disaster. 

Of course it is only a movie. But it may be the only way 
that many people get their picture of partition, and it is all 
too easy to latch on to a simple (and comforting) view of 
such complex and terrible events. But it is not history; for 
in history, no less than in journalism, as CP Scott wrote a 
century ago: “Opinion is free, but facts are sacred.” And 
when millions are watching, whether it is about Titanic, 
D-Day or partition, that goes for the movies too. J 
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s dawn broke on Saturday 
20 May 1217, a small force 
of 900 troops marched to 
war, hoping to save 
England from ruination. 
Their commander, 
William Marshal —a man 
feted as the “greatest knight in all the world” 
— sought to stiffen their resolve on that sun-lit 
morning, exhorting them to seize this 
“chance to free our land” and thereby earn 
“eternal glory”. 

In truth, their prospects were bleak. They 
would be heavily outnumbered by the enemy, 
perhaps by as much as two-to-one, and 
though Marshal was the finest warrior of the 
age, at 70 he was entering his dotage. 
Nonetheless, the fate of the realm rested on 
their shoulders that day. The battle they 
fought would be the most significant waged 
on English soil since 1066, and its outcome 
would reshape the kingdom’s history. 

Eight hundred years ago, England stood on 
the brink of collapse. The once-mighty realm 
governed by England’s Angevin rulers had 
fractured during King John’s ill-fated reign. 
Where his forebears held sway over a vast 
domain — stretching from the borders of 
Scotland, south across the Channel and 
through western France to the Pyrenean 
foothills — John’s misguided policies led to a 
desperate haemorrhaging of territory, costing 
him almost all of his continental lands. 

At the same time, England itself spiralled 
into civil war. Goaded by John’s cruel and 
predatory tendencies, two-thirds of the 
realm’s barons and nobles turned against 
the crown. A short-lived peace, ushered in by 
the issuing of Magna Carta in June 1215, 
broke down, leaving most of the north and 
east of the kingdom, including London, in 
rebel hands. 


Inevitable demise 

To top it all, the Angevin dynasty’s arch 
enemies — the Capetian rulers of France — also 
entered the fray. Marriage alliances forged in 
the 12th century lent the Capetian prince 
Louis a tenuous claim to the English throne, 
and he elected to make cause with the 
baronial rebels and press his rights to the 
crown, landing in Kent in May 1216 at the 
head of a sizeable French invasion force. By 
the time of John’s death in October 1216, the 
demise of the Angevin royal line seemed all 
but assured. John’s son and successor, 

Henry III, was just nine years old. Once he 
was toppled, a new era of Capetian French 
rule over England would begin. 

Only a few royalist supporters stood in the 
way of this seismic dynastic upheaval, seeking 
to shepherd the boy-king Henry III’s meagre 
resources and to rejuvenate his fortunes. The 


The entrance to Lincoln Castle. In 1217, this fortification was all that stood between 
the Anglo-French rebels and complete domination of eastern England 


By the spring of 1217, 
it seemed certain that 
the French prince 
Louis would seize the 
crown of England 


elder statesman and veteran campaigner 
William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, stood at 
their head. He had already served at the right 
hand of three Angevin kings and was now 
appointed as Henry II]’s regent. 

Marshal’s somewhat motley band of allies 
in England included Peter des Roches, the 
unscrupulous battling bishop of Winchester, 
and Faulkes de Bréauté, one of King John’s 
‘new men’, who had earned a reputation for 
sadistic brutality, but was at least an effective 
military commander. Elsewhere, the royalist 
camp also enjoyed the backing of the pope, 
because John had submitted to the authority 
of Rome in 1213. The Italian papal envoy, 
Guala Bicchieri, was dispatched to work 
alongside William Marshal, and proved to 
be an influential presence. 

Early steps towards reasserting young 
Henry IIIs authority included the establish- 
ment of a new centre of government in Bristol 
and the re-issuing of a revised version of 
Magna Carta in November 1216. Nonetheless, 
Marshal recognised that the royalists had 
neither the manpower nor the financial 
resources to wage a protracted campaign. 
They needed a decisive victory to turn the tide 
of the conflict, and in May 1217 the regent 
found his battleground. 

The medieval town of Lincoln, on the 
banks of the river Witham, was enclosed 
within a circuit of ancient Roman walls. 


The upper town boasted a formidable 
11th-century Norman castle and an imposing 
cathedral. In 1217, Lincoln stood as one of the 
few fortified settlements in the east of 
England to still support the royalist cause. 

A force of northern rebels and French troops 
had already subjected the town to a prolonged 
siege and succeeded in breaching the outer 
circuit of walls, but its stronghold remained 
in the hands of the crown’s loyal servant, Lady 
Nicholaa de la Haye. 


Thehighest stakes 

In May, Prince Louis of France and his 
baronial allies launched a bold offensive, 
aiming to sweep up the remaining pockets of 
royalist resistance in eastern England before 
driving westwards. With this objective in 
mind, Louis divided his army in two, leading 
a force to besiege Dover Castle, while a second 
contingent was sent north. This second host 
contained many prominent rebels, including 
the leading baron Robert Fitzwalter, and a 
sizeable Capetian contingent under the 
French commander Count Thomas of Perche. 
Together, the allies marched on Lincoln, 
where they joined up with the existing 
besiegers to create a force that must have 
included well in excess of 600 knights and at 
least a thousand infantry. These troops 
stationed themselves inside Lincoln, striving 
to break through the castle’s inner defences. 
Thus they could rely on the town’s outer 
circuit of walls for protection. 

The renewed assault on Lincoln posed a 
grave threat, but William Marshal also saw it 
as an opportunity to confront, and hopefully 
defeat, the allies when their army was not at 
full strength. Assembling every available 
ounce of fighting manpower, William 
mustered the royalist forces at Newark, 

20 miles south-west of Lincoln. In the words 
of one contemporary, he was ready to “play 
for the highest stakes”. 
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To bolster the royalists’ spirits, Guala, the 
papal envoy, presented the coming campaign 
as akin to a holy war on English soil — permit- 
ting Marshal and his troops to bear the white 
cross of a crusader on their clothes, and 
promising them a remission of their sins in 
return for fighting. On the battle’s eve, 
Marshal was said to have declared that: “If we 
die, God will place us today in paradise.” 

William Marshal brought the full weight of 
his military expertise and strategic acumen 
— earned through years of campaigning 
alongside the likes of Richard the Lionheart 
— to bear when planning his approach to the 
battle of Lincoln. Rather than march directly 
on the town from Newark, he elected to 
circle around from the west in a wide arc 
and then approach Lincoln from the 
north-west, thus avoiding the dangers of 
confronting the enemy across the bridge 
spanning the river Witham and the prospect 
of fighting an exhausting uphill battle to 
reach the upper town. 

Once he drew up his forces to the north of 
Lincoln, early in the morning of 20 May, 
Marshal had to find a way into the town, so he 
dispatched reconnaissance parties to search 
out potential points of access. One of these, 
led by Peter des Roches, made a crucial 
discovery: a sizeable gate in the north-western 
quadrant that had been blocked by masonry 
and rubble, but otherwise stood undefended. 

Marshal created diversions by ordering one 
party of troops to assault the main north gate 
and another group of crossbowmen, under 
the command of Faulkes de Bréauté, to enter 
the castle and begin peppering the Anglo- 
French troops inside Lincoln from the walls 
facing into the town. At the same time, a 
furious effort was made to clear the north- 
west gate without alerting the enemy. By 
around noon the way stood open and the 
royalists’ elite force of heavily armoured, 
mounted knights were ready to launch their 
main attack. 

The excitement of the moment nearly got 
the better of William Marshal, as he almost 
charged into the fray before donning his 
helmet, but a young squire rushed forward to 
hold him back and politely pointed out this 
potentially lethal oversight. 


Arrows wreak havoc 

The royalists poured through the north-west 
gate, raced down Westgate Street and then 
turned right (to the south), to suddenly 
emerge in front of the castle. Here Faulkes de 
Bréauté’s crossbowmen were still wreaking 
havoc among the enemy — one chronicler 
noting that the horses of the rebel barons were 
being “mown down and slaughtered like 
pigs”. Not surprisingly, Marshal’s knights, 
seemingly appearing from nowhere and 
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The battling bishop 
Peter des Roches (a1238) 


Originally from the Touraine in north- 
western France, Peter was consecrated as 
a bishop in 1205. However his propensity 
for battle saw him nicknamed the ‘warrior 
of Winchester’ — and his discovery of a 
weakness in Lincoln’s defences was 
critical to the royalist victory in 1217. 


The greatest knight 
William Marshal (ied1219) 


Born the landless younger son of a minor 
Anglo-Norman noble, Marshal rose through 
the ranks to become one of the Angevin 
dynasty’s leading servants. The master- 
mind of the royalist victory at Lincoln made 
his name as a tournament champion and 
fought as a crusader in the Holy Land. 


John’s evil ally 
Faulkes de Bréaute (a1226) 


Accused of murder in his youth, Faulkes 
was lifted to prominence in England by 
King John’s patronage, and led an attack 
by royalist crossbowmen at Lincoln. His 
ruthless approach to war made him a figure 
of hate and saw chroniclers branding him 
as the “scourge of the earth”. 


Lincoln's guardian 
Nicholaa dela Haye (1230) 


Nicholaa assumed the role of castellan of 
Lincoln Castle after the death of her 
husband and son, and was then appointed 
as joint sheriff of Lincolnshire at the end of 
King John’s reign. In spite of her notable 
efforts in support of the royalist cause, she 
was deprived of the office of sheriff soon 
after the battle of Lincoln. 


God's rebel baron 
Robert Fitzwalter (a1235) 


A leading member of the baronial rebellion, 
Robert adopted the title of ‘Marshal of the 
Army of God’ during the civil war and was 
named as one of the 25 guarantors of 
Magna Carta. He was 

captured at the 

battle of 

Lincoln. 
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driving apace into the midst of the Anglo- 
French, caused devastation. But the day was 
far from done. The fighting inside Lincoln 
quickly dissolved into a frenzied melee. 

As the fracas raged in the area between the 
castle and the cathedral, the battle’s outcome 
hung in the balance. Men on both sides were 
said to have been “wounded and maimed, 
trampled on and beaten”. Count Thomas of 
Perche rallied his troops in the courtyard in 
front of Lincoln Cathedral and made a stand. 
It was here that one of Faulkes de Bréauté’s 
knights — Reginald Croc — delivered a sword 
lunge that pierced Count Thomas’s eye and 
drove straight into his brain. 

Shaken by the sight of their mortally 
wounded commander tumbling from his 
horse, the Anglo-French forces began a 
panicked retreat south, down the steep hill into 
the lower town. With the royalists hounding at 
their heels, they were soon thrown into a 
full-scale rout. Many were caught in the 
bottleneck of the southern gate and the bridge 
over the Witham; others were pursued for 
miles to the south of Lincoln. Some were 
butchered, especially among the infantry, but 
most were taken as prisoners, including Robert 
Fitzwalter. Against all the odds, a mixture of 
canny generalship, unbending determination 
and simple good fortune enabled the royalists 
to score a stunning victory. 


The gameisup 

The battle of Lincoln broke the back of the 
baronial rebellion and the Capetian invasion. 
Prince Louis vainly sought to maintain a 
foothold in England through the summer of 
1217, but when a fleet carrying much-needed 
French reinforcements was driven off during a 
hard-fought naval engagement near Sandwich, 
it became clear that the game was up. Terms of 
surrender and withdrawal were agreed, and by 
late September Marshal was able to escort 
Louis to Dover and watch with satisfaction as 
the Capetian invader set sail for France. 

The events of 1217 preserved the course of 
English royal ancestry as we know it. William 
Marshal held the post of regent until his death 
in 1219, and Henry III went on to rule in his 
own right for the next 50 years, as the Angevin 


A 14th-century vellum shows the crowning of King Henry III. Following victory at Lincoln, 
he would rule over a nation that was increasingly bullish about its distinct identity 


line morphed into the enduring Plantagenet 
dynasty. But the victory at Lincoln was to have 
a deeper and more lasting impact upon 
medieval English history. 

Ever since the Norman Conquest of 1066, 
England had been governed by an Anglo- 
Norman, and then Angevin, aristocracy—a 
ruling elite who held lands on both sides of the 
Channel, and whose first language was 
medieval French. Though this group, ranging 
all the way from anointed kings to minor 
nobles, clasped the reins of power in England, 
in terms of culture and identity they could 
never simply have been defined as English. 

By the early 13th century, however, a change 
seemed to be in the air. 

The course of time and effects of intermar- 
riage had already gone some way to blunting 
the alien nature of those who had once been 
Norman invaders. But when King John lost the 
majority of his continental lands including the 
duchy of Normandy early in his reign, nobles 
with cross-Channel estates had to decide where 
their loyalties lay. They began to reshape their 
identities. Those opting to retain estates in 
England were forced to relinquish territories in 
France and sever their ties with the continent. 

When the Capetian prince Louis stood on 


the brink of claiming the English crown, the 
bridge across the Channel seemed set to be 
re-established. The royalist victories in 1217 
presaged a decisive shift in orientation and 
culture. The decades that followed witnessed 
the emergence of a far more pronounced and 
pervasive English identity. It is no accident that 
by 1271 the first history of England written in 
Old English, rather than Latin or French, had 
been penned. The days of the hybrid, cross- 
channel society were done. 


Thomas Asbridge is reader of medieval history at 
Queen Mary, University of London. You can hear 
him at BBC History Magazine’s History Weekends 
in York and Winchester this autumn — see 
historyweekend.com 


> Battles and Dynasties, an exhibition 
about the battle of Lincoln, will run at the 
Collection museum in Lincoln from 26 May to 
3 September. thecollectionnuseum.com 
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ierce fighting raged all day 
on 4 August 1549 in the 
fields and lanes outside the 
Devon village of Clyst St 
Mary. By evening, royal 
forces had driven the rebels 
from the streets, and taken 
the bridge over the river 
Clyst. But even in the moment of victory, 
the king’s commanders feared a counter- 
attack. The order was given for soldiers to 
kill any prisoner in their custody: perhaps 
900 men were, in the words of a chronicler, 
“slain like beasts”. 
This moment of shocking violence was 
an extreme but not anomalous occurrence 
in the course of England’s 16th-century 
Reformation. Recent scholarship on the 
changes taking place after Henry VIII’s break 
with the papacy tends to assert their relatively 
peaceful character, and points to continuities 
across the Reformation divide. Certainly, 
some important things didn’t change — most 
folk carried on worshipping in the same 
church, for example. It’s also true that 
England witnessed no slaughter on the 
scale of the German Peasants’ Rebellion of 
1524-25 (when as many as 100,000 people 
were butchered), or the Wars of Religion 
breaking out in France after 1562 (in which as 
many as 4 million may have lost their lives). 
But only by such selective comparisons 
does England’s experience of the Reformation 
look ‘peaceful’. Thousands died in the 
convulsions of 1549, and blood was spilled in 
encounters between armies fighting for 
religious causes in every decade between the 
1530s and 1570s: after the Pilgrimage of Grace 
(a rising in the north of England against 
Henry VIII’s break with Rome in 1536-37); 
during Wyatt’s Rebellion (against Mary lin 
1554); and in the Rising of the Northern Earls 
(a Catholic attempt to overthrow Elizabeth I 
in 1569-70). Over the same period and 
beyond, hundreds more were put to death for 
opposing the state’s religious policies. People 
were willing to die, and to kill, because they 
rightly believed that momentous, unprec- 
edented, and perhaps irreversible transforma- 
tions were taking place. For good or ill, 
England’s first exit 
from a European 
union, anchored on 
the church, rather 
than the Treaty of 
Rome, was a hard, 
not a soft one. 


last supper — “This is my Body” — and 
miraculously transformed bread into Corpus 
Christi, the actual body of Christ. Masses had 
been said in English churches for almost a 
thousand years, but Protestants insisted 
Jesus’s intentions had been misunderstood. 
The communion service was a thanksgiving 
and memorial, not a re-enactment of Christ’s 
sacrifice. To venerate the bread, as Catholics 
did, was nothing less than idolatry, the 
offering to a material thing of worship due to 
God alone. 

To avoid such idolatry, Thomas Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury and convert to the 
cause of ‘the Gospel’, issued a new Book of 
Common Prayer in 1549, transforming the 
Latin mass into an English ‘Supper of the 
Lord’. The rebels of Devon and Cornwall 
mocked the new service as a ‘Christmas 
game’. It reminded them of entertainments 
performed locally at Yuletide in places 
like Ashburton, where, in carefree 
pre-Reformation days, payments were made 
to actors from Exeter for “playing a 


The order was given 
for soldiers to kill 
any prisoner in 
their custody: 
perhaps 900 men 
were, in the words 
of a chronicler, 
“slain like beasts” 


Western uprising 
The priests and peasants who rose in 
rebellion in Devon in the summer of 1549 did 
so in defence of the mass: the Latin service at 
which priests repeated Jesus’s words from the 


Henry VIII’s rosary, carved 
with biblical scenes and the 
royal arms. Though the king 

ordered the break with Rome, 
he continued to practise the 

Catholic mass 


Christmas game in the church”. 

The mass, and the precise meaning of 
Christ’s injunction, “Do this in memory of 
me”, divided English society down the middle 
in the 16th century. During the reign of 
Edward VI some Catholics fled abroad rather 
than lose the old service. Edward’s tutor, 
Roger Ascham, sneered at those who, “to see a 
mass freely in Flanders, are content to 
forsake, like slaves, their country”. Edward’s 
half-sister, Mary I, reintroduced the mass 
after her accession in 1553. Coming home 
from church on Christmas Eve, John Come of 
Linkinhorne in Cornwall gave thanks that he 
had “seen that day that thing he saw not in 
four years before”. But two of his neighbours 
said they wished a vengeance on the queen 
and her proceedings. 

Before the reign was over, nearly 
300 English people would die agonising 
deaths at the stake, mainly for denying 
Christ’s real presence in the mass. In the 
succeeding reign of Elizabeth I, scores of 
priest were hanged as traitors for coming 
from abroad to say secret masses, and 
dozens of lay people were executed for 
sheltering them. One person’s true faith 
was now another person’s pernicious 
treason; one person’s sacred mystery, 
another’s foul blasphemy. 


The pursuit of salvation 

How had things got to this point? It would 
be naive to suppose there was ever a time 
when all English people were cheerfully 
content with their church and totally united 
in their faith. Scepticism about the mass 
was found in the late Middle Ages among the 
scattered groups of dissidents known 
derisively as ‘Lollards’. Unease about the 
economic and legal privileges of the church 
was occasionally expressed by lay people 
from the king downwards. Still, there was 
little to suggest any fundamental discontent 
with the old order. 

If anything, the late medieval church may 
have been doing too good a job urging people 
to beserious and devout about 

the pursuit of salvation, and 
to develop a powerful 
emotional attachment to the 
fig ure of the suffering Jesus. 
For some pious and literate 
people in the early 16th century, the instinct 
was to deepen that relationship by reading the 
life of Jesus in the gospels. But here the church 
authorities had fatefully closed the door. 
A century earlier, Lollard followers of the 
Oxford theologian John Wycliffe had 
translated the Latin Bible into English. The 
bishops nervously banned all unauthorised 
translations, while proving remiss at 
providing an authorised one. 
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A Gloucestershire priest, William Tyndale, 
jumped the gun, and began a translation of 
the New Testament into English from the 
original Greek. At first inspired by the 
reform-minded scholar Erasmus, Tyndale 
soon turned to the more radical critiques of 
Martin Luther, and published abroad in 1526 
a translation whose word-choices consti- 
tuted arguments against official Catholic 
teaching: ‘congregation’ rather than ‘church’; 
‘elder’ in place of ‘priest’; ‘repent’, rather than 
“do penance’. 

At the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, among the merchant community 
of London, in the ranks of the clergy itself, 
growing numbers in the 1520s embraced 
Luther’s new teaching that God offered 
salvation irrespective of human efforts or 
merits. ‘Evangelical’ converts frequently came 
from the heart of the Catholic establishment, 
not from its dissident margins. At first, the 
authorities were confident non-conformists 
could be persuaded back into line, but that 
hope faded. When the brilliant, devoutly 
Catholic, lawyer and scholar Thomas More 
replaced Cardinal Wolsey as lord chancellor 
in 1529, the policy hardened. More scoffed he 
had never met a heretic “but he would 
foreswear your faith to save his life”. He was 
wrong: half a dozen unrepentant evangelicals 
were burned over the next couple of years. 

The making of ‘martyrs’ hardened the 
divisions between those who cherished 
traditional teachings about the mass, 
confession, the saints, purgatory or pilgrim- 
age and those who regarded them as false 
and superstitious. The language of debate 
itself fuelled an ‘us and them’ mentality. 
Traditionalists called reformers ‘heretics’; 
they in turn denigrated their critics as 
‘papists’ — not true Catholics, but 
deluded disciples of the pope, whom 
evangelicals like Tyndale were coming 
to regard as Antichrist. 


Abandoning the pope 

Even as efforts to crush the heretics escalated, 
the king of England decided that Catherine of 
Aragon was not his true wife, and he should 
be free to marry Anne Boleyn. The pope was 
unable to agree, so Henry VIII acted unilater- 
ally. In 1533-34, he used parliament to sever 
the centuries-old link between England and 
Rome, and to declare himself supreme head, 
under Christ, of the Church in England. 

To many people, there seemed no necessary 
connection between this political crisis and 
the arguments over salvation convulsing the 
wider church. Henry was a firm devotee of the 
Latin mass, and he insisted in 1534 there was 
no intention “to decline or vary from the 
congregation of Christ’s church in any 
things concerning the very articles of the 
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‘+’ Mass on the move 
A travelling mass set, 
consisting of a 
silver-gilt chalice, 
communion plate, 
bottle of wine and 
leather box. During 
Elizabeth I’s reign, 
many priests were 
executed for spiriting 
themselves into 
England and saying 
secret masses 


Explosive words > 

The opening page of the 
Gospel of St John in 
William Tyndale’s New 
Testament. In 1536 
Tyndale “was strangled 
to death while tied at the 
stake” for his ‘heresy’ in 
translating the scrip- 
tures into English 
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* Grisly deaths 

A 17th-century 
engraving shows 
Carthusian monks 
being hanged, drawn 
and quartered in the 
spring of 1535. After 
refusing to recognise 
Henry VIII as supreme 
head of the church, 10 
more were chained to 
posts and allowed to 
starve to death 
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Catholic faith of Christendom”. 

But Henry’s Reformation was never just 
‘Catholicism without the pope’. To argue the 
invalidity of his marriage to Catherine, widow 
of his brother, Arthur, Henry appealed to the 
authority of scripture as ardently as any 
evangelical (Leviticus: “Thou shalt not uncov- 
er the nakedness of thy brother’s wife.”) And 
it was evangelical sympathisers who could be 
trusted to help implement the break with 
Rome: Cranmer as new archbishop of 
Canterbury, Thomas Cromwell as king’s 
vice-gerent (deputy) for ecclesiastical affairs. 
Through the influence of Anne Boleyn, 
reformers were appointed to key bishoprics: 
for the rest of the reign, Henry’s episcopate 
was dysfunctionally divided between 
evangelicals and traditionalists, each doing 
their best to advance or impede reform in 
dioceses under their control. 

The break with Rome was a constitutional 
revolution, but not a bloodless one. Thomas 
More was beheaded for refusing to swear an 
oath affirming the new order, as was Bishop 
John Fisher of Rochester. At the forefront of 
resistance were members of the Carthusian 
Order, the most austere and serious of 
England’s monks: a half dozen were hanged, 
drawn and quartered for ‘treason’ in the 
spring of 1535. Chained to posts in Newgate 
prison, a further 10 starved slowly to death. 

‘Papists’ now possessed their own heroic 
victims: a stream of reports reached the 
government of disaffected subjects praising 
Fisher, More and the Carthusians as “martyrs 
and saints... for holding with our holy father 
the pope”. In official parlance there was no 
pope, only a ‘bishop of Rome’, whom 
preachers were routinely ordered to de- 
nounce. Before the Reformation, the pope was 
a distant figure, generally taken for granted 
rather than revered. But the ferocity of the 
attack on him persuaded some Catholics to 
re-evaluate: English Roman Catholicism was 
in many ways a new phenomenon of the 
1530s, one created by Henry VII. 
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Erratic persecutor 

Henry was an equal-opportunity persecutor. 
Along with the Carthusians, at least 10 Dutch 
immigrants, religious radicals known as 
‘anabaptists’, were burned in June 1535 —a 
signal of Henry’s religious ‘orthodoxy’. The 
pattern repeated itself: in July 1540, three 
papalists and three Protestants were executed 
at Smithfield on the same day. It was a 
symptom not so much of any coherent 
‘middle way’, as of erratic policy swings, while 
reforming and conservative advisers jostled 
for influence with an unpredictable monarch. 
Evangelicals welcomed the dissolution of 
monasteries, the condemnation of purgatory 
and provision of an English Bible, but they 
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despaired of the king’s attachment to the mass 
and his distaste for justification by faith. 

Ina speech to parliament at Christmas 
1545, Henry bewailed how charity had 
become “refrigerate”, and how people called 
each other heretic, anabaptist or papist, 
“names devised by the devil”. The truth was 
that while the king remained fixated with 
maintaining his royal supremacy, English 
people increasingly got on with making 
up their own minds about the religious 
questions of the day. 

The divisions were deepened, not healed, in 
the decade after Henry’s death. In the short 
reign of the boy-king Edward VI (1547-53), 
evangelicals secured control of the govern- 
ment and pushed forward a bold agenda for 
reform. Statues and altars were swept from 
churches, and the Prayer Book of 1549 was 
replaced by a more resolutely Protestant one 
in 1552. The agenda was reversed in the 
equally short reign of Mary I (1553-58), which 
saw restoration of the mass and ceremonies, 
and the unceremonial dismissal of priests 
who had taken the opportunity to get married 
in the preceding reign. 


Bloody vengeance 

The conventional view is that most people 
were thoroughly disorientated and confused 
by the whirligig of events. The opposite is 
likely to be true. The removal and replace- 
ment of objects and rituals from parish 
churches, and the alternating condemnation 
and commendation of the pope, were 
accompanied by an unprecedented programme 
of preaching, exhortation and explanation. By 
the time Anne Boleyn’s daughter, Elizabeth, 
succeeded in November 1558, people were 
better informed than ever before about 
controversial questions of religion, and many 
had decided where they stood. 

The new queen’s inheritance was a bitterly 
divided nation, with returning Protestant 
exiles calling for radically accelerated reform, 
and bloody vengeance against the recent 
persecutors. Queen Mary’s prelates, wrote the 
incoming bishop of Norwich, John Parkhurst, 
should be suspended “not only from office, 
but from a halter”. 

Elizabeth saw things differently. She herself 
conformed outwardly, attended mass in her 
sister’s reign, and had no desire (in the words 
of Francis Bacon) “to make windows into 
men’s hearts and secret thoughts”. Her 
settlement of 1559 restored the achievements 
of Edward V1’s Reformation, with a few steps 
back in a conservative direction. Elizabeth 
was determined there should be no further 
changes, and for the people obediently to 
accept one ‘uniformity’ in religion. 

It was already too late for that. Energised by 
the experience of exile and resistance, godly 
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Mary I’s plans to return England to 
the Catholic faith failed in the long 
term. But her reign sowed the seeds 
for enduring resistance to 
Protestant hegemony 


The realisation, by 
significant numbers 
of English people, 
that their monarch 
was not on the side 
of ‘the true religion’ 
had long-lasting 
effects for political 
authority 


Protestants (called by their enemies ‘Puritans’) 
fought a long attritional campaign to make 
the English church resemble the “best 
reformed” foreign churches of Ziirich and 
Geneva, with the most zealous calling for 
abolition of the bishops altogether. The effort 
stalled in the early 1590s, when the govern- 
ment moved to break up the growing 
presbyterian movement. But Puritan 
ministers and lay people were by then planted 
in parishes across the land, as frustrated as 
ever with ‘popish’ leftovers corrupting the 
ceremonies and structures of the church. 


Inconclusive victory 

Catholic efforts to reverse the Reformation 
also peaked just before 1590, when the mighty 
Spanish Armada, urged on by exiled English 
priests, suffered defeat in the Channel. 


Catholics, most likely a majority of the 
population in the early 1560s, were a minority 
a generation later. However, hopes that over 
time all would be absorbed into the national 
church proved hollow. Credit for Catholic 
survival is often bestowed on missionary 
priests trained on the continent, like the Jesuit 
Edmund Campion, who on the scaffold in 
1581 politely refused prayer with the officiat- 
ing minister: “You and I, we are not of one 
religion.” Yet the real groundwork was laid in 
Mary’s reign: the counterpart to its cruel 
persecution of Protestants was the assertion 
of a confident new Roman Catholic identity. 

The Reformation in England ‘succeeded’, 
in the sense that people born after Elizabeth’s 
accession, and coming to adulthood before 
the turn of the 17th century, usually identified 
as Protestants. Their cultural outlook was 
shaped by the Prayer Book, the English Bible 
and a sense — long to endure in the English 
psyche — that Catholic foreigners were 
not to be trusted. 

Yet to see the story of the English 
Reformation solely as the transformation of a 
Catholic country into a Protestant one 
minimises the extent to which its most vital 
result was an entrenched religious and 
cultural pluralism. It is also to misconstrue 
the significance of the process itself. Through 
decades of incessant public debate, punctu- 
ated by episodes of intense suffering and 
violence, the very meaning of ‘religion’ 
changed. Before the Reformation, the word 
meant an attitude of mind, devoted service of 
God. Afterwards, it came to signify a 
programme, party or identity: ‘my religion’, 
‘the true religion’. 

The realisation, by significant numbers of 
English people, that their monarch was not 
on the side of ‘true religion’ had momentous, 
long-lasting effects for political authority. 
That kinsfolk or neighbours might also be 
wrong-believers was equally novel and 
troubling. Five centuries on, the challenge 
of how to live non-violently with difference 
remains a very real one. 

Peter Marshall is professor of history at the 
University of Warwick. His new history of the 
English Reformation, Heretics and Believers, is 
published this month by Yale 


To read how the Reformation convulsed 
Europe, please turn the page 
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/Luther’s revolution 


Europe's holy war: How the 
Reformation convulsed a continent 


From Martin Luther's assault on the pope to the horror of the Thirty Years War, 
Diarmaid MacCulloch picks out 12 key moments in the western church's great schism 


@ 1517 


Luther takes the 
pope to task 


Martin Luther, a devout Augustinian friar 
and university lecturer at Wittenberg in 
Saxony, north Germany, launches an 
attack on indulgences, which the church 
grants to believers to shorten the time they 
spend in purgatory in the afterlife, before 
entrance into heaven. He outlines a 
critique in 95 propositions (theses) for 
debate on this aspect of the official 
theology of salvation, prompted by fury at 
a crude sales campaign for an indulgence 
financially benefiting the pope and 
Luther’s own local bishop Albrecht, 
a great German nobleman. 

To Luther’s surprise, his initiative 
sparks excitement across Germany. 
Discovering a gift for popular communica- 
tion — despite having published virtually 
nothing before — he begins writing a 
stream of pamphlets and books explaining 
his ideas in vigorous German. The western 
church hierarchy views this as a threat to 
its authority. The two sides talk at 
cross-purposes: Luther about salvation, 
the authorities about obedience. 


e 1519 


In Zurich, hundreds of miles to the south of 
Wittenberg, a prominent city priest called 
Huldrych Zwingli begins preaching 
systematically through books of the Bible. 
His message that God alone is in charge 
of salvation also challenges official church 
teaching on a wide front. He sparks a 
Reformation in Zurich, then in many parts 
of Switzerland and south Germany — one 
that is parallel to Luther’s, but never 
identical with it, and not at all respectful 
of Luther’s authority. 


The Zurich priest Huldrych 
Zwingli, whose Reformation 
echoed Luther’s but in 
no way deferred to it 


Leo X sells indulgences 
in Passional Christi und 
Antichristi, a pamphlet 
from 1521 contrasting 
the life of Jesus with 
that of the pope 


Martin Luther 
shownina 
c1523-24 portrait. 
His declaration 
that church 
authority was 
based ona sham 
sent shock waves 
across Europe 


@ 1520 
Rome flexes its muscles 


By now, Luther and the central church 
authorities in Rome are on a collision 
course. He regards himself as merely 
restating a traditional view on salvation, 
echoing the writings of ancient Christian 
authorities, Paul of Tarsus and Augustine 
of Hippo, while church leaders are 
furious that he will not obey commands 
to keep silent. 

The pope issues a solemn pronounce- 
ment (a ‘bull’) condemning Luther and his 
disobedience. Luther destroys it ina 
public demonstration, and writes three 
classic works setting out an alternative 
structure of Christian thought, centring on 
‘justification by faith’. He claims that God’s 
gift of faith through grace to an individual 
believer is the only way to win salvation. 
There is nothing that the church can add 
to that, least of all by the granting of 
indulgences. The church authority of his 
time is therefore based on a sham, and 
should be destroyed. 
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Luther stands firm 
at Worms 


Summoned to meet the Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V at the imperial Diet 
(a regular assembly) at Worms, Luther 
refuses to back down. His followers 
remember this act of conscience in the 
words: “Here | stand; | can do no other.” 
The emperor honourably upholds a 
promise of safe-conduct to the Diet, 

so Luther rides away a free man. 

Luther has now defied both pope and 
emperor, but many local rulers in Germany 
are supporting his movement. His 
long-term supporter the Elector of Saxony 
engineers his preservation from further 
attack via a staged ‘kidnapping’, and in 
seclusion in the Electoral castle of the 
Wartburg, Luther begins translating the 
Bible into German. It will have a great 
influence on the way German is spoken. 

A lover of music, Luther also begins writing 
superb hymns in German, which remain 
basic to the Lutheran tradition. 


A woodcut shows rebels capturing 
knights in the German Farmers’ 
War of 1524-25. Up to 100,000 
peasants were killed in the conflict 
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Martin Luther 
puts up a spirited 
defence of his 
radical writings 
before Emperor 
Charles V at the 

t city of Worms 


Rebels are butchered 
in their thousands 


Widespread unrest, combining traditional 
local tensions with new excitement at the 
radical implications of Luther’s message, 
coalesces into rebellions through much of 
the Holy Roman Empire: the Farmers’ (or 
Peasants’) War. The rebels are brutally 
crushed. 

Luther, appalled at the disruptive use of 
his message, backs harsh official repres- 
sion. There is widespread popular 
disillusionment at his stance, and he 
comes to rely more on the secular 
governing class to further his version of 
Reformation. Many who had supported 
the rebellions take their dissenting 
thoughts in far more radical directions, 
rejecting centuries-old Christian consen- 
sus, for instance, on the nature of the 
Christian Trinity, or the close relationship 
between worldly power and the church. 
They seek earlier, more biblical answers. 

Their opponents, both Catholic and 
Protestant, condemn and often persecute 
them, angrily labelling them ‘Anabaptists’ 
(‘rebaptizers’), since one radical proposi- 
tion is that only adult believers who have 
made a conscious choice to become 


Christians should be baptised, not infants. 
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Charles V refused 
to acknowledge 
either strand of 
Protestant belief 
at an imperial 
assembly in 1530 


©1530 


Protestants fight 
among themselves 


When the imperial Diet meets at Augs- 
burg, Luther’s political supporters (now 
nicknamed ‘Protestants’ from their Protest 
against an imperial ban on Luther’s 
movement) persuade Charles V to 
consider two statements of Reformation 
belief: one from the Lutherans, the other 
from four imperial cities more in sympathy 
with Swiss Reformers. Charles accepts 
neither, but the Lutheran statement stands 
as the ‘Augsburg Confession’, and the rift 
between Lutherans and non-Lutheran 
Protestants (later known as ‘Reformed’ 
Protestants) becomes permanent. 
Reformed Protestants, admirers and 
successors of Huldrych Zwingli, place 
much more stress than Luther on the wick- 
edness of idolatry, and destroy images in 
churches (Luther quickly decides that this 
is a bad idea). They also have a radically 
different view of the meaning of the central 
Christian act of worship: the ‘Eucharist’, or 
thanksgiving in bread and wine, instituted 
by Jesus himself in the Last Supper. The 
Reformed take a symbolic view of 
eucharistic bread and wine, denying that 
these become the body and blood of 
Christ in an objective sense, created by 
the act of worship. They consequently 
reject the theology of the eucharist as a 
sacrifice called the ‘mass’, while Luther 
upholds much of the mass’s old ceremony. 
Luther and Zwingli have already agreed 
to disagree, meeting at Marburg in 1529: 
a painful and permanent rift. The two 
groupings within Protestantism do agree 
on two things: that the pope is the enemy 
of God, and that it is important to assert 
that clergy are not a privileged caste 
marked out by celibacy, so like laypeople, 
they should be allowed to marry. But the 
division is sealed by Lutheran insistence 
on strictly defining Lutheranism in the 
‘Book of Concord’, published in 1580 a 
symbolic 50 years on from the Augsburg 
Confession. Dogmatic Lutherans often 
detest Reformed Protestantism as much 
as they do Roman Catholicism. 
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Thanks to Jean 
Calvin’s powers 
of persuasion, 
thousands rallied 
to Reformed 
Protestantism in 
the latter part of 
the 16th century 


© 1536 


Calvin strikes a chord 
with reformers 


A French religious exile, Jean Calvin, 
arrives in the city of Geneva, already 
experiencing a chaotic Reformation, and 


becomes a prominent church leader there. 


Gradually, overcoming much opposition 
(not least from fellow-reformers), he 
establishes his own Reformation there, 
given particular energy by large numbers 
of fellow exiles. Geneva becomes a 
leading centre in Reformed Protestantism 
alongside Zurich. 

Calvin places a special emphasis on 
discipline and carefully ordered church 
government, and the results are much 
admired across Europe, for many experi- 
ence disorder and public violence as a 
constant anxiety. Calvin’s colleagues also 
encourage a new form of church music 
very different from that of Lutherans: it is 
exclusively based on the texts of songs in 
the Bible, principally the 150 Psalms of 
David. These are expressed in simple 
verse with simple tunes for everyone to 
sing (‘metrical psalmody’). For many, this 
is a liberation in worshipping God, and 
metrical psalms become a powerful 
symbol of group identity among Reformed 
Protestants, transcending local and 
cultural boundaries. 


 / Luther’s revolution 


The title page of the 
Bishops’ Bible - 
produced under the 
authority of the Church 
of England in the 1560s 
- shows Elizabeth | 
enthroned between 
Justice and Mercy 


@ 1555 
Charles V brokers an 


uneasy peace with 
Lutherans 


After nine years of war in central Europe, 
Charles V and his Habsburg family are 
forced to recognise the official existence 
of Lutheranism, wherever subordinate 
rulers within the empire wish it to be 
established for their subjects. Elsewhere, 
the Habsburgs try to protect and revitalise 
Catholicism. This compromise settlement, 
the ‘Peace of Augsburg’, does not involve 
or mention Reformed Protestantism, 
though in the next decades some regions 
of the empire do gain Reformed Protestant 
rulers. That silence on the Reformed 
creates instability and uncertainty in the 
religious politics of central Europe. By 
1600, Scandinavia and most of northern 
Germany are self-consciously Lutheran, 
but Reformed churches are established as 
far west as Scotland and England, and as 
far east as Transylvania and parts of 
Poland and Lithuania. 


Martin Luther withstands 
Catholic attacks directed by 
Pope Leo Xinascene froma 

1568 Protestant pamphlet 
called Lutherus Triumphans 
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England’s new queen 
seeks the middle 
ground 


Elizabeth | succeeds to the English throne, 
and after agreeing a Settlement of Religion 
with parliament in 1559, ends decades of 
religious uncertainty in England by 
maintaining the settlement throughout her 
45-year reign. From her father Henry VIII’s 
break from papal obedience in 1533, the 
kingdom has swung between Henry’s 
ambiguous attitude to the Reformation, his 
son Edward VI’s energetic promotion of it 
and his daughter Mary’s uncompromising 
reintroduction of Roman Catholicism. 

Elizabeth is a cautious Protestant, but 
her clergy and opinion-formers move 
enthusiastically to continue the Reformed 
Protestant trajectory of Edward’s church, 
and there is not much that she can do 
about this, apart from forbidding any 
further official enactments of religious 
change. Crucially nevertheless, she insists 
on keeping not just bishops, but cathe- 
drals as functioning church institutions. 

The cathedral ethos of ordered worship 
supported by professional choirs is quite 
different from the Reformed Protestant 
religious culture spreading through English 
parishes, and bequeaths a lasting double 
message to the Church of England’s 
theology: Catholic or Protestant? The 
question has never been resolved. 

The church is united by a common 
English bible (reaching a long-definitive 
form, after nine decades of translations, in 
the ‘King James’ version of 1611) and by 
the Book of Common Prayer, descended 
from Archbishop Thomas Cranmer’s first 
English liturgies of 1549 and 1552, and 
taking its final form in 1662. From this 
English church has grown ‘Anglicanism’, 
while those English Protestants who could 
not accept the 1662 settlement have 
formed churches in ‘Dissent’ or ‘Noncon- 
formity’, later known as ‘Free Churches’. 
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Bishops launch the 
Counter-Reformation 


A Council of Roman Catholic bishops 
meeting at Trent in northern Italy closes 
following a series of sessions that began 
in 1545. It has achieved much in restoring 
self-confidence and structure to the old 
western church after the buffeting of the 
Reformation. Although some questions 
(such as the nature of the pope’s authority) 
are deliberately left unresolved, it has 
uncompromisingly affirmed doctrine and 
practice as it had been on the eve of 
Luther’s rebellion, barring some tidying-up 
of abuses. 

Coinciding with outbursts of energy in 
renewing the religion of southern Europe, 
which have failed to find a place in the 
Protestant Reformation, the council’s 
enactments fuel a revitalised ‘Counter- 
Reformation’ identity for the Catholic 
church, supported by the power of 
monarchs -— particularly in France, Poland 
and the Holy Roman Empire. Catholicism, 
because of Portuguese and Spanish 
overseas expansion and activity in 
America, Africa and Asia, becomes the 
first worldwide religion, decisively backed 


The Jesuit Antonio 
Vieira preaches in 
Brazil. Portuguese 
and Spanish 
colonists forcibly 
imposed their 
religious beliefs 
on native peoples 


© 1607 


Protestants colonise 
North America 


The first English colony to survive 
permanently in North America is estab- 
lished at Jamestown (named after the 
current king, James VI and | — though the 
colony was named Virginia, after Virgin 
Queen Elizabeth). Its establishment 
heralds English-speaking Protestantism’s 
expansion from a small island to become 
a worldwide expression of Christian faith. 
Virginia is happy to establish an official 
religion that is a version of the established 
Church of England. But other colonies, far 
to the north of Virginia on a seaboard 
hopefully named ‘New England’, are 
founded by people deeply dissatisfied 
with what they see as the popish compro- 
mises of the English church. 


® 1618-19 


by military power against other religions 
wherever the Spanish and Portuguese 
authorities are able to assert themselves. 


English colonists arrive at 
Jamestown, Virginia in 1607 
- and set Protestantism on 
the path to becoming a truly 
global religion - as depicted 
in a 19th-century engraving 


The Luther Rose. 
A century after the 
theologian’s death 
in 1546, western 
Christianity remained 
irrevocably divided by 
his explosive theories 


Europe is pitched into 
a destructive war 


A synod (assembly) of the Dutch Reformed 
Church meets at Dordrecht (Dort) to settle 
formulations on what the church believes 
about the means of salvation, after violent 
theological and political controversy has 
given victory to those proclaiming a strict 
scheme of belief in divine predestination. 
Representatives of other Reformed churches 
attend, including from England, so this 
synod is the nearest thing to an interna- 
tional meeting that the always fragmented 
Reformed churches ever achieve. It sets 
narrow boundaries on the identity of 
Reformed Protestantism. Not all Reformed 
Protestants accept this, and drift in radical, 
less confined directions — always a tendency 
in Reformed Protestant belief. 

At the same time, a struggle to become 
king of Bohemia — between a Catholic 
Habsburg and a Reformed Protestant 
member of the Wittelsbach dynasty — results 
in a crushing defeat for Protestantism (at 
the battle of White Mountain, 1620). Fear 
of this Habsburg triumph among other 
powers escalates a regional conflict into a 
widespread and destructive war in central 
Europe. After the Thirty Years’ War ends in 
1648, Protestant territories across Europe 
are much reduced, but many Europeans 
are sickened by religious violence, and 
explore how reason might be applied to 
religious belief in less dogmatic ways. 
Their efforts shape an outlook that is soon 
to be called ‘The Enlightenment’. J 


Diarmaid MacCulloch is professor of the 
history of the church at the University of 
Oxford. His books include All Things Made New: 
Writings on the Reformation (Allen Lane, 2016) 
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Reformation 500 — Sunday Feature, 
exploring Martin Luther’s impact on 
German history 
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Anglo-Saxon queen 
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fElithryth 


Englands first queen 


she wielded more influence than any Anglo-Saxon 
woman before her and, in doing so, redefined the role 

of ‘king's wife’ But did A:lfthryth cement her power 

through a brutal murder? Levi Roach investigates 


fasked to name a medieval queen of 
England, most would probably fasten 
upon Eleanor of Aquitaine, the 
influential wife of Henry I, made 
famous by Katharine Hepburn in 
The Lion in Winter. A few Plantagenet 
and Tudor enthusiasts might think of 
Elizabeth Woodville, the capable consort of 
Edward IV and grandmother to Henry VIII. 
One or two of the more adventurous might 
even fix upon Emma of Normandy, the 
indomitable wife of King Cnut in the early 
11th century. Many would struggle to think 
of any at all. But very few indeed would name 
Alfthryth, the third wife of King Edgar 
(reigned 959-75) and mother of £thelred 
‘the Unready’ (r978—-1013 and 1014-16). 

This is understandable. Beyond her 
outlandish name (sometimes modernised as 
Elfrida), £lfthryth faces a number of 
difficulties. For a start, our sources for her life 
are much scarcer than they are for her more 
famous successors. To this may be added the 
lower public profile of Anglo-Saxon history. 

All too often we think of the Middle Ages 
as starting in 1066. Before this lurks the 
mysterious ‘Dark Ages’: a period filled with 
fascinating, semi-mythical figures such as 
Arthur and Merlin, but little in the way of 
real historical evidence. Still, it is a pity that 
she is not better known, for if any medieval 
English queen deserves to be a household 
name, it is £lfthryth. And for all the 
importance of an Eleanor or an Elizabeth, 
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itis Alfthryth who has the honour of being 
the ‘first queen of England’. 

Zlfthryth’s reign came at a decisive time in 
English history. The second half of the ninth 
century had seen the Vikings subdue the 
north and east of England. Only the kingdom 
of Wessex, south of the Thames, survived 
—and this only thanks to the dogged efforts 
of Alfred the Great (r871—99). Under Alfred’s 
successors, the English went on the offensive, 
and by his grandson Athelstan’s time 
(r924—39) most of what is now England had 
been brought under their control. Later kings 
had to fight hard to maintain these gains, 
but in the end they succeeded. 

£lfthryth herself was born in the early to 
mid-940s to a prominent family in the South 
West. Upon coming of age, she was married 
to £thelwold, the ealdorman of East Anglia 
(a royal officer, the equivalent of the later 
‘earl’). Athelwold’s family was one of the 
most powerful in England (his father had 


If any medieval 
English queen 
deserves to bea 
household name, 
itis Alfthryth 


borne the nickname ‘half-king’, on account of 
his quasi-regal standing) and in this capacity 
he was responsible for almost a quarter of the 
realm. However, /thelwold soon died under 
circumstances that are unclear. But rather 
than a setback, this proved the making of the 
young Ailfthryth. 


Rival spouses 

In 964 lfthryth, still only in her late teens or 
early twenties, went on to marry King Edgar, 
who had himself succeeded to the throne five 
years earlier. Like Elfthryth, Edgar had been 
married before. In fact, he had two prior 
spouses, one of whom was still alive. Not 
surprisingly, there were questions as to 
whether this was a true marriage ‘till death 
do us part’: an indissoluble union in the 
language of the church. 

Such concerns were soon put to rest, 
however. On the occasion of the marriage 
itself, Edgar granted land to his new wife 
—a particular honour accorded to neither of 
his previous consorts. In fact, this seems to 
have been a different kind of union from the 
outset. Unlike her predecessors, 4lfthryth 
regularly appeared in government records. 
And, far from being there for purely 
decorative purposes, she seems to have 
influenced and guided royal policy. 

Before this, royal wives had been minor 
players. They appear only rarely in the 
documentary record, and when they do, they 
invariably bear the title “king’s wife’ or ‘king’s 
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The rugged ruins of Corfe 
Castle, built on the estate where 
King Edward was murdered 


consort’ rather than ‘queen’. Such terms 
emphasise the dependency of these women on 
their husband; queen was not yet an office in 
its own right. But this too was now to change. 
From the start, Alfthryth is styled ‘queen’. 

The reason for this change lies in another 
break with tradition: £lfthryth was also the 
first consort of England to be crowned and 
consecrated. The tradition of royal 
consecration had developed on the continent 
in the early Middle Ages. At its heart lay the 
ritual anointing of the monarch with holy oil 
and investment with symbols of office (above 
all, the crown — hence the modern term 
‘coronation’). The ceremony enacted and 
symbolised the transition from heir apparent 
to king, and was thought to endow the 
monarch with divine favour. It made him 
king “by the grace of God’. 

Royal consecration had become common 
in England in the ninth century, but it was 
reserved for ruling monarchs, invariably men. 
That 4lfthryth should be formally anointed 
like her husband marks an important point of 
departure. It indicates that, in both practical 
and symbolic terms, queenship was starting 
to become an office. 4lfthryth’s influence 
would not be owed entirely to her husband, 
but also to “divine grace’. 


The partnership between £lfthryth and 
Edgar is visible throughout the remaining 
years of his reign. In the year of their marriage, 
they began to reform the bishopric of 
Winchester. This was a process that involved 
removing the existing clergy, who were 
accused of lax standards, and replacing them 
with monks. In future years, the two worked 
closely to foster similar reforms elsewhere. 
And when, in 973, Edgar decided to undergo 
a spectacular second coronation at Bath, 
A:lfthryth was right there by his side. 


Asuccession struggle 
In early July 975, at the height of his powers, 
Edgar died at the age of no more than 32. 
This had not been foreseen, and a succession 
struggle soon erupted. This pitted £lfthryth 
and Edgar’s son, /thelred, against Edgar’s 
eldest son, Edward (Athelred’s half-brother). 

Most surprising is that there was a dispute 
at all. Though succession rules had yet to be 
formalised, it was generally anticipated that 
the eldest son would succeed (at least in the 
absence of a royal brother). That some were 
willing to back the much younger son 
£thelred, who may only have been six at the 
time, requires some explanation. 

It’s likely that the imposing figure of 


As queen, Atlfthryth had enjoyed great 
power. At her husband’s death, she was 
understandably hesitant to let this go 
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while King Edward (on horseback) is 


stabbed to death. AElfthryth benefited 
from the murder — but did she order it? 


felfthryth lay behind their decision. As 
queen, she had enjoyed great power and 
influence and was understandably hesitant to 
let go of this. Edward’s succession posed a real 
threat to her. If Edward proved long-lived, 
there was every chance that £thelred might 
be cut out of the succession. Yet £lfthryth 
was not just power-hungry. As a consecrated 
queen, she may have felt that she was more 
legitimate than Edgar’s previous wives: his 
only true consort. And if this were so, then 
“ethelred was his only true offspring. 

It was this that seems to have been the real 
point of contention: was Edward a throne- 
worthy heir, or an illegitimate bastard? Some 
were clearly convinced of the latter, but in the 
end age trumped legitimacy and Edward was 
consecrated king in his father’s stead. 

Edward’s succession was a major blow to 
Zlfthryth, and such wounds were not easily 
healed. Barely had Edward taken control of 
the realm, when he was killed at Corfe in 
Dorset by supporters of Athelred and 
Aelfthryth. He had been travelling to visit the 
two at the time, and it is hardly surprising 
that suspicion has often fallen upon them. 
However, contemporary sources, of which 
there is little shortage, do not implicate them. 
We are probably dealing with a situation 
rather like that of Henry Il and Thomas 
Becket two centuries later: one of zealous 
supporters seeking to do their masters a 
favour, and going beyond their orders. 

Whatever the precise circumstances, this 
act landed £thelred on the throne that his 
mother had worked so hard to secure for him. 
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However, he was still a child (no older than 12, 
and perhaps only eight or nine) so there could 
be no question of him ruling on his own. 
Instead, an informal regency was established 
with £lfthryth and her supporters at its head. 
For the next six years, it was they who would 
rule with quiet efficiency. Only when the 
queen regent’s chief allies, £lfhere of Mercia 
and Bishop £thelwold of Winchester, died in 
quick succession in 983 and 984, did thelred 
finally take control of affairs. Initially, he 
distanced himself from the politics of his 
regents, and for the next eight or nine years 
£lfthryth disappears from the record 
entirely. She was clearly removed from court, 
and her policies with her. 


Crisis of confidence 

These years saw something of a youthful 
rebellion from the teenage /thelred, who 
took the opportunity to promote new 
favourites and attack religious houses 
associated with his earlier regents. Yet it was 
also at this juncture that the Vikings began to 
plague his coasts. In 991 they defeated a major 
English force at Maldon in Essex. £thelred 
suddenly suffered a crisis of confidence. 

As was common in the Middle Ages, the 
king interpreted this as a sign of divine 
displeasure, and set about mending his errant 
ways — starting with restoring his mother to 
favour. He welcomed £lfthryth back at court 
and reversed previous policies. thelred also 
charged his mother with the important task 
of raising his children (her own grandchil- 
dren, the heirs to the throne). Reconciliation 
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JElfthryth’s 
inspiration 
Two women who set 


the template for the 
queen's achievements 


In the years before Elfthryth, the status of 
royal women varied significantly. The 
dynasty that united England in the early 
10th century was that of Wessex (south of 
the Thames), and prevailing attitudes were 
drawn from there. At the time of Alfred the 
Great, the king’s Welsh biographer, 
Bishop Asser, criticised the “strange” 
West Saxon tradition of denying royal 
consorts the title of queen — a custom 
that reportedly went back to the king 
Beorhtric in the early ninth century 
(r786-802), whose wife accidentally 
poisoned him! This is the stuff of legend, 
but whatever the real grounds, West 
Saxon royal women — aside from Judith, 
crowned queen of the West Saxons in 856 
— did not have a high profile. 

Elsewhere, matters were different. In the 
Midlands kingdom of Mercia, royal wives 
traditionally held a more active role. It is 
here that the most famous female figure 
of the 10th century is to be found: 
Aethelfleed, ‘lady of the Mercians’. 

Aethelflaed was the eldest daughter of 
Alfred the Great. She married the Mercian 
nobleman AEthelred, who oversaw the 
region on Alfred’s behalf. When her 
husband died in 911, she took power, 
working with her brother, King Edward the 
Elder (r899-924), to conquer much of the 
east Midlands and East Anglia. Her 
political links to Wessex doubtless helped 
her position, but her achievement is no 
less impressive for this. She may have 
offered a model for AElfthryth, whose first 
husband hailed from East Anglia. 

Another likely inspiration was Eadgifu, 

wife of Edward the Elder. 
Little is known about 
Eadgifu during her 
husband’s reign, but 
when her sons Edmund 
(r939-46) and Eadred 


(r946-55) 
5 G= ruled, she 


seems to have been complete. 

When £lfthryth died on 17 November 
1001, the king was deeply moved. She was 
buried at Wherwell, the nunnery she had 
founded in Hampshire. Soon after £thelred 
issued an extraordinary document in favour 
of this centre. Like most royal enactments, 
the resulting text opens with a meditation on 
God’s will. Yet unlike other documents of the 
era, this quotes the biblical dictum: “Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” 
then cites the fifth commandment: “Honour 
thy father and thy mother”. 

Zlfthryth’s legacy lived on in the queens 
who followed her. thelred’s second wife, 
Emma of Normandy, cut quite the figure 
in future years, as did Edith, the wife of 
Edward the Confessor (and the sister of 
Harold Godwinson, the last Anglo-Saxon 
king of England). The office of queen 
had been born, and had a long and bright 
history before it. HJ 

seems to 
have been 
the power behind 
the throne. 


Levi Roach is a lecturer in history 

at the University of Exeter and author 

of £thelred the Unready (Yale University 
Press, 2016) 
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OUR FIRST WORLD WAR 


Captured by 
the Germans 


In part 36 of his personal testimony series, Peter Hart takes 
us back to May 1917, when the Germans created a seemingly 
impenetrable line of defence on the western front. Peter is 
tracing the experiences of 20 people who lived through the 
First World War - via interviews, letters and diary entries - as 
its centenary progresses 
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Private Hawtin Mundy 
recovered from his wounds 
and returned to the western 
front where he was posted 
to the 5th Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry. On 3 May they were 
sent over the top in the third 
battle of the Scarpe. The 
official name would have 
meant little to Hawtin Mundy 
who was caught up in his own 
personal hell. The fighting 
was brutal and the losses 
were horrendous. 


é¢ When I got to within half 
a dozen yards of that 


second line, a German stood up 
and he hadn’t got a rifle, but he’d 
got a shovel. He threw it at me 
and I wasn’t 6ft away from him. 
As he threw it I tried to jump out 
of the way and I fired straight at 
him. What beats me is I fired at 
him, and I was a first class shot, 
but I missed him! 


Hawtin Mundy 


. Hawtin was brought up in Buckinghamshire 
and served as an apprentice coach-builder. 
At the outbreak of war, he joined the 1/1st 
Battalion of the Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire Light Infantry at Aylesbury. He was 
wounded in 1915 and again the following year. 


He jumped up as soon as 
I fired, threw the shovel, turned 
round, jumped out the back of 
the trench and of course then 
I took it steady. I quickly 
slammed another round in, took 
aim and I shot him straight 
through the middle of the back. 
He went down, and just as I fired 
there was one of our officers 
came along the back of me and 
he said, “Good shot”. I thought, 
“Blimey, if you'd seen the first 
one I aimed at him you wouldn't 
have thought it was a good shot!” 
I always remember that chap; 
I’ve been sorry ever since — 
bloody wicked game. 

When I walked by him he had 
both his arms and legs straight 
out and lay flat on his face. Just 
as I walked by he shivered and 
lay still. I can’t see there’s 
anything to be hellishly proud of 
about that, not today. If that 


bloke had put his hands up, Pm 
certain I couldn’t have shot him. 


Not long afterwards 
Mundy came under heavy 
German shellfire. 


We got down into this 

German trench as far as 
we could. You could hear the 
ordinary shrapnel bursting in 
the air, then there was the high 
explosive shells and then there 
was this big one. It was traversing 
along the line. You'd hear a roar 
and a crash and — oh hell — then 
you'd wait 20 or 30 seconds then 
roar and crash again, getting 
nearer all the time. They were 
big naval guns, garrison guns, 
and eventually it had to happen. 
There was a whoosh, a crash and 
I was flattened out, smothered 
in dirt and rubble. 

I brushed it off me neck and 
me tin hat. I stretched me arms 
out first. “They’re both on!” 

I thought. Then I stretched me 
legs out and I thought, “So I’ve 
got me legs and arms anyway!” 
I put my hand under my face: it 
was full of blood. And my foot 
hurt. There was this signaller, 
our heads were close together, 
so I said, “Are you all right kid?” 
He never answered. I knocked 


the dirt off his head and he had 


a piece of shell clean through the 
top of his helmet. 


A piece of shrapnel had 
grazed Mundy’s heel - he had 
been lucky. Towards dusk he 
looked over the top and saw 
a long line of counter- 
attacking German infantry. 


As they gradually got 

closer I thought, “Oh 
blimey!” When they got within 
50 to 60 yards, I climbed out of 
the back of the trench and put 
me hands up in the air and 
slowly walked towards them. 
I didn’t know whether they'd 
shove a bayonet through me 
guts or what they’d do. It must 
have been an officer that I met 
first, because he gave mea slap 
across the face and I knew 
afterwards I deserved it: I'd got 
a lighted fag in my mouth. 

They took me 200 yards into 

a railway cutting that ran almost 
parallel with the front line. It 
was packed with troops. How 
the hell could we have captured 
that? All along there was great 
big dugouts full of troops. 


Hawtin Mundy would be 
a prisoner of war until the end 
of the conflict. 
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PICTURE CONSULTANT: EVERETT SHARP 


Kate Luard 


Londoner Kate, born in 1872, 
trained as a nurse. She had 
already served in the Boer War 
when in 1916 she volunteered 
again and was immediately 
dispatched to France. 


Sister Kate Luard had 
suffered a dreadful time 
patching broken bodies with 
32nd Casualty Clearing 
Station at Warlencourt during 
the battle of Arras. When at 
last the torrent of casualties 
began to slow, the medical 
staff could relax a little. 


What do you think we’ve 
é¢ been busy over this 
morning, 9 May 1917? A large 
and festive picnic in the woods, 
far removed from gas gangrene 
and amputations. We bought 
chocolate biscuits, sawdusty 
cakes and potted meat at the 
canteen, and asked the 
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commanding officer, six 
medical officers and seven of us. 
We had an ambulance and two 
batmen to bring the tea in urns 
to my chosen spot: on a slope 

of the wood, above the brook, 
carpeted with periwinkles, 
oxlips and anemones. It was 

a great success and we are going 
to have it again for the medical 
officers and sisters who couldn’t 
come today. We had a bowl of 
brilliant blue periwinkles on the 
cloth and a topping good tea. 


When they returned to the 
clearing station, grim reality 
soon hit home. The divisional 
brass band was playing by 
the tent for hopeless cases. 


& & My dear man was dying. 
At the exact moment 


that he took his first breath in 
heaven, the band was playing 
“There will be such wonderful 
things to do’ to that plaintive 
little tune. His only attempt at 
a complaint was to say once, 
when I said goodnight, “I wish 
you were going to stay with me 
all night!” He never knew he 
would die. This morning, when 
he was having his hair brushed, 
he said, “I'll have to have a 
servant when I get back home 
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“Plan to be kept a perfect secret. 


Governments not to be told any details 
concerning the place or date of attack” 


Sir Douglas Haig 


Haig had served in the army for some 

30 years when, in December 1915, he 
was appointed to command British forces 
on the western front. He was in overall 


) command on the first day of the battle 


The Arras battle, which had 
begun on 9 April, had only 
ever been a diversion for the 
great French offensive 
planned for 16 April in the 
Champagne area by the new 
French commander-in-chief, 
General Robert Nivelle. The 
British prime minister, David 
Lloyd George, had placed 
field marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
under Nivelle’s command for 
the duration of the offensive. 
However, the failure of the 
French offensive led to the 
immediate replacement of 
Nivelle with General Phillippe 
Pétain, while Haig regained 
his status as an independent 
commander. On 4 May he had 
a meeting with Pétain. The 
decisions taken then were 
against the backdrop of 
threatening mutinies within 
the French armies. 


We agreed: 1. To 
és continue the offensive 
to full extent of our power. 
2. British will make the main 
attack and French will support 
us to the utmost of their power, 
both by taking over some of our 
line, and by attacking vigorously 
to wear out and retain the enemy 
on their front. 3. Plan to be kept 
a perfect secret. Governments 
not to be told any details 
concerning the place or date of 
any attack, only the principles. 


In many ways this was 
a shocking decision for 
military leaders serving 
democratic countries. 
Lloyd George had been 


a. a of the Somme, 1 July 1916. 


greatly chastened after the 
failure of his protégé Nivelle 
- as Haig noted with some 
considerable satisfaction. 


& & Mr Lloyd George made 
two excellent speeches in 


which he stated that he had no 
pretensions to be a strategist, 
that he left that to his military 
advisers, that I, as commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in 
France, had full power to attack 
where and when I thought best. 
He did not wish to know the 
plan, or where or when any 
attack would take place. Briefly, 
he wished the French govern- 
ment to treat their commanders 
on the same lines. His speeches 
were quite excellent. 


Haig would use his new 
freedom to plan for the third 
battle of Ypres, better known 
now as Passchendaele. HJ 


Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 
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With Elizabeth Fry about to be removed from 
the £5 note, there’s never been a better time, 
argues Rosalind Crone, to champion a woman 
who dedicated her life to fighting the corner of 
the most vulnerable Britons 


n May 2017 the ‘Fry fiver’ will be 
officially withdrawn from circulation, 
replaced by the new polymer note 
featuring the wartime leader Winston 
Churchill. Incidentally, Fry’s retire- 
ment coincides with the 200th 
anniversary of her most famous 
philanthropic project, reform of the female 
side of Newgate Gaol, the act chosen for 
commemoration on our national currency. 

A fitting moment, then, to revisit Fry’s life 
and consider her legacy. If the passage of time 
has increased her obscurity, she has not 
become irrelevant. Although best remem- 
bered for her work among female prisoners, 
Fry’s activism and influence extended to other 
important areas of social policy and social 
relations, and not only in Britain, but also 
across Europe and America. 

Elizabeth Fry was born on 21 May 1780 in 
Norwich, the fourth of 12 children of the 
merchant and banker John Gurney and his 
wife, Catherine Bell. The Gurneys were 
Quakers in name only, indulging in ‘worldly’ 
pleasures, such as music and dancing, but at 
age 17 Elizabeth decided to embrace the faith: 
“To-day,” she wrote in her journal on 
4 February 1798, “I have felt that there is a 
God.” Quakerism gave Elizabeth a new 
purpose in life. She turned her attention to 
the plight of the local poor, distributing aid 
and establishing a successful Sunday school 
for their children. 


Thrown to the pigs 
Elizabeth’s philanthropic work expanded 
after her marriage to tea merchant Joseph Fry 
in 1800, in spite of constant childbearing (the 
couple had 11 children) and her uneasiness 
about its effect on the family. At the family’s 
first home in St Mildred’s Court, Elizabeth’s 
reputation meant that, almost daily, poor 
women came to the door seeking assistance, 
and by 1806, Elizabeth had been appointed 
visitor at the workhouse in Islington. 

When the family moved to East Ham in 
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1809, Elizabeth co-founded a school for poor 
girls, organised a smallpox vaccination 
programme for the children in the surround- 
ing villages (even performing the procedure 
herself), and dispensed food, clothing and 
medicine to the local Gypsy and Irish 
communities. Her charity was not always well 
received. In February 1814, gallons of broth 
and dumplings, made to the Fry family recipe, 
were handed out to the local poor, but, as 
Elizabeth wrote: “Great fault [was] found with 
them and one woman was seen to throw them 
to the pigs.” 

In 1811, Elizabeth became a Quaker 
minister. This, together with her expanding 
familial connections, put her in contact with 
the prominent social reformers of the age, 
including William Wilberforce and Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. Elizabeth was now uniquely 
placed to campaign for the reform of 
Britain’s anachronistic and often inhuman 
public institutions. 

She first visited Newgate Gaol in 1813 to 
distribute clothing to the female prisoners, 
after her friend, Quaker missionary Stephen 
Grellet, had alerted her to their plight. She 
was appalled at the conditions, and most 
affected by the sight of two women taking the 
clothes from a dead baby to dress a living one. 

When Elizabeth returned, in 1816, little had 
changed. The women, she wrote, were “wild 
beasts”, often drunk, disorderly and even 


Fry was appalled at 
prison conditions, and 
most affected by the 
sight of two women 
taking the clothes 
from a dead baby to 
dress a living one 


violent. Overcome with sympathy for them, 
Elizabeth pulled out her Bible and read aloud 
some passages, which captured their attention. 
Many of the women asked who Christ was. 

Elizabeth now launched into action. She 
organised a school for the children and 
appointed a matron to watch over the 
prisoners. She also found useful work — 
sewing and knitting — for the women, and 
formed the Ladies’ Newgate Association, the 
members of which would visit the prison daily 
to superintend the matron, give religious 
instruction and mentor the prisoners. New 
rules were laid down, forbidding “begging, 
swearing, gaming, card-playing, quarrelling, 
immoral conversation [and] improper 
books”. The prisoners voluntarily submitted, 
and Elizabeth won the support of the gaol and 
city authorities. 


Smuggled in alcohol 

Over the next few years, Fry and the ladies 
encountered hiccups and obstacles. Rules 
were broken, as some prisoners continued to 
play cards and others smuggled in alcohol. 
On one occasion, Elizabeth expressed shock 
at the “ingratitude amongst the prisoners 
such as I never remember before”. 

Yet overall, the project was hugely success- 
ful. Elizabeth was acknowledged as an expert 
on penal reform. Her Friday Bible readings to 
the prisoners became so popular that a 
ticketing system was introduced. In April 
1818, Elizabeth met with Queen Charlotte 
(wife of King George III) at Mansion House. 
“T think that no one received the same 
attention,” Fry wrote. “There was quite a buzz 
when I went into the [room].” 

The appalling conditions at Newgate were 
not unique. To promote reform in all UK 
prisons, in the summer of 1818 Elizabeth 
embarked on her first of numerous British 
tours. After encouraging the establishment of 
many local prison visiting associations, in 
1821 she formed the British Ladies Society for 
Promoting the Reformation of Female 7 
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Elizabeth Fry 


How Elizabeth Fry stood up for the downtrodden 


Penalreform 


she pioneered 
prison rehabilitation 
programmes 


Elizabeth Fry was one of a number of 


individuals campaigning for penal reform 
in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 

But only she founded a specific organisa- 
tion that sent its members into prisons to 


change both the institution and the 
individuals within it: the British Ladies 


Society for Promoting the Reformation of 


Female Prisoners. 


The society was replicated in countries 


across the western world. And the 


presence of ‘visitors’ continues in British 


prisons today, in the form of charities 
delivering rehabilitation programmes. 


Fry’s influence did not stop at prisons. 
In 1827, she declared that “a similar care 


is evidently required for our hospitals, 


our lunatic asylums, and our workhous- 


es”. Women and men across the west 
were inspired to campaign for and 


directly shape the reform of their nations’ 


public institutions. 


An allegorical painting from 
1860 shows Elizabeth Fry 
trying to persuade the 
authorities at Newgate to 
allow her to continue her 
work at the prison 


Prison schools 


She championed 
education for inmates 


Before entering Newgate Gaol, Fry was 
interested in the provision of education for 
the poor. Yet Newgate opened up new 
possibilities. The school that she established 
for the children of the female prisoners was 
soon expanded to include illiterate adults, as 
the convicts explained to Fry “that they 
should be very glad to be admitted into our 
school; and if they could be reformed also, 
what comfort it would give them”. 

The initiative was a great success. As the 
only known example of organised prison 
education for women, Fry’s school directly 
influenced the gender and age-blind ethos 
underpinning the British government’s first 
attempt to legislate for the provision of 
prison education in 1823. 

Although debate has raged since on how 
to educate prisoners, the basic principle that 
men and women in need of it should receive 
a minimum standard of education in prison 
has continued unmolested. 


Chaperones 


She combatted the 
exploitation of 
vulnerable women 


While Fry contributed to the successful 
campaign to separate male and female 
prisoners in British prisons, she also 
recognised that, just as important, was the 
curtailment of male officers’ unrestricted 
access to female prisoners. In Britain, Fry 
had “frequently observed one or two 
unfortunate young women... placed under 
the sole care of a man, whose key will at any 
time unlock their door”. When visiting the 
central prison in the French city of Montpel- 
lier, Fry found female prisoners pregnant by 
their male guards. 

Fry’s work not only ensured that female 
officers were appointed to watch over female 
prisoners, but in many public institutions in 
Britain at least, no male authority figure 
could have access to poor and vulnerable 
women without the presence of a female 
chaperone. It is a principle that has gradually 
trickled into other areas of public life, and 
one that we now often take for granted. 
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She gave womena 
voice in public life 


It may seem a stretch to describe Fry asa 
feminist; she certainly would have rejected 
that label. “Far be it from me,” she wrote, 
“to attempt to persuade women to forsake 
their right province. My only desire is that 
they should fill that province well.” 

Yet Fry believed that particular feminine 
qualities, “their gentleness, their natural 
sympathy with the afflicted, their quickness 
of discernment, their openness to religious 
impressions”, could be used to good 
effect within the public sphere. By directly 
encouraging women, through philanthropic 
work, to challenge the organisation of 
public institutions, Fry carved out a 
new public role for them. And Fry herself 
proved that women could become experts 
- even in, what was then, the male- 
dominated domain of criminal justice. 

In 1818, Fry was the first woman ever to 
be called to give evidence to a parliamen- 
tary Select Committee. Two hundred years 
on, and Britain has its first female secretary 
of state for justice. 


She made a virtue 
of kindness 


In describing the great change that had 
occurred on the female side of Newgate 
Gaol, penal reformer Thomas Fowell 
Buxton wrote that those who “had steeled 
their minds against the terrors of punish- 
ment... were melted at the warming voice 
of [Fry] who felt for their sorrows”. 

Although the principle of ‘sympathy’ 
infused the writings of prominent men 
eager to change the early 19th-century 
criminal justice system, Fry’s work at 
Newgate — not to mention her endeavours 
at other public institutions across Europe 
— provided a practical and powerful 
example. Those who witnessed her 
readings to, and encounters with, the 
downtrodden were overwhelmed by her 
display of kindness. 

Although the humanitarian principle was 
somewhat marginalised in later penal 
reform agendas, the memory of Fry’s work 
has meant that sympathy and kindness 
have continued to be regarded as impor- 
tant social goals, and offer a framework for 
social relations in modern Britain. 
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Some convicts 
Showed their gratitude 
to Fry through letters. 
But there were others 

who wished that 


Prisoners to unite and co-ordinate their 
activities. It quickly gained an international 
reputation. 

Nor did Elizabeth confine her prison work 
to gaols. Under the auspices of the British 
Society, in 1822 she helped found a small 
home in Westminster for rehabilitating 
former Newgate prisoners, followed by a 
reformatory in Chelsea for “naughty little 
girls” in 1824, both of which were replicated 
in towns across Britain and Europe. From 
1818 onwards, Elizabeth and other members 
of the British Society visited female convict 
ships preparing to sail to the Australian penal 
colonies, providing useful work and religious 
instruction. Some convicts showed their 
appreciation through letters or commemora- 
tive acts (such as the famous Rajah Quilt, 
which they stitched while being transported 
from Woolwich to Tasmania). But there were 
others who openly wished that Elizabeth 
“might fall overboard and be drowned”. 


Help for the homeless 

Even while consumed with penal reform, 
Elizabeth took an interest in other causes. In 
1819, after seeing the body of a boy who had 
perished on the London streets, she organised 
homeless shelters. To improve the perennial 
problem of relations between servants and 
mistresses, she founded a ‘Servants’ Society’ 
in 1825. While on holiday in Brighton in 1824 
she formed the first District Society for 
managing local charitable poor relief and 
became concerned about the isolated lives of 
the coastguard, distributing reading matter to 
the local stations. Ten years later, Elizabeth 
established a national system of libraries for 
the men and their families. Within two years, 
52,000 books were delivered to nearly 500 
coastguard stations and 48 ships. 

For all this, we have to balance Fry’s 
significant achievements, especially in penal 
reform, against disappointing failures. Local 
prison visiting associations encountered 
considerable opposition. Elizabeth’s cam- 
paigns against the death penalty and the use 
of separate confinement fell on deaf ears. And 


her husband’s bankruptcy in 1828 was not 
only a personal blow, but also damaged her 
public reputation. Yet she recovered, and even 
expanded her philanthropic work during the 
last 15 years or so of her life. 

Between 1838 and 1843 Elizabeth made 
five trips to the continent to visit prisons, 
reformatories, workhouses and hospitals. 

She dispensed advice to local officials, and 
her experiences prompted new initiatives at 
home. Impressed by the nurse training school 
at Kaiserswerth, Germany in 1840, she 
established the Institution of Nursing Sisters, 
the first professional organisation for nursing 
in Britain. The institution provided inspira- 
tion for the young Florence Nightingale. 

Continental tours also forged new relation- 
ships between Fry and aristocratic families 
across Europe, as kings and queens, dukes 
and duchesses, found Elizabeth and her work 
captivating. At the same time, she continued 
to rub shoulders with British aristocracy, 
including the new queen, Victoria. In early 
1840, Victoria had donated £50 to Elizabeth’s 
Westminster refuge, and Elizabeth was 
invited to meet the queen. The interview was 
“short”. They briefly discussed Elizabeth’s 
continental travels, and Elizabeth delivered 
a simple sermon: “I ventured to express my 
satisfaction, that she encouraged works of 
charity; and I said, it reminded me of the 
words of scripture — ‘With the merciful thou 
wilt shew thyself merciful’.” 

Not long after this meeting, Elizabeth’s 
health went into decline. On 13 October 1845 
she suffered a stroke and died at Ramsgate. 
She was laid to rest at the Quaker burial- 
ground in Barking with more than a thou- 
sand mourners in silent attendance. 

Over the past 160 years, Elizabeth’s prison 
work has won public recognition, through the 
foundation of the Elizabeth Fry Refuge for 
released female prisoners in 1849, the 
installation of her marble statue in the Old 
Bailey after its rebuilding in 1907, and in her 
selection for the £5 note in 2002. Penal reform 
was at the centre of Fry’s work, but she was 
also a social activist, Quaker minister, author 
and mother. Her legacy was multifaceted, and 
its reverberations can still be felt today. 


Rosalind Crone is a senior lecturer in history at 
the Open University, specialising in the society 
and culture of 19th-century Britain. She is 
currently writing a book, Educating Criminals 
in 19th-Century England 


Elizabeth Fry by June Rose 
(Tempus, 2007) 
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The bombing of the Basque town during the 
spanish Civil War heralded a terrible new age of 
warfare. But who was the main culprit - Hitler or 

Franco? Paul Preston considers the evidence 


Modern barbarism 

Pablo Picasso’s searing 
interpretation of the bombing of 
Guernica on 26 April 1937. The raid 
triggered worldwide revulsion 

and inspired one of the most 


devastating denunciations of 
warfare in the history of art 
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rom 4.40 to 7.45 in the late 
afternoon of Monday 26 April 
1937, the small Basque town of 
Guernica was destroyed by 
sustained bombing attacks by 
Hitler's Condor Legion and 
Mussolini’s Aviazione 
Legionaria. The operation was supervised 
by Colonel Wolfram von Richthofen, the 
Condor Legion’s chief of staff, a brilliant and 
ruthless Prussian aristocrat with a doctorate 
in engineering. 

A cousin of the First World War fighter ace 
‘the Red Baron’ (Manfred von Richthofen), 
Wolfram had planned the entire operation as 
an experiment in terror —as he would later 
mastermind the Blitzkrieg in Poland and 
France. His choice of projectiles aimed to 
cause the greatest possible number of civilian 
victims. A combination of explosive bombs 
and incendiaries rained on the residential 
sector of the town, which was largely made of 
wood. And to prevent the fires being put out, 
the municipal water tanks and the fire-station 
were the first targets. 

Terrified civilians fleeing to the surround- 
ing fields were herded back into Guernica by 
the machine-gun strafing of German fighter 
aircraft that circled the town in what 
Richthofen called “the ring of fire”. 

Monday was market day in Guernica. 
Between the townspeople, refugees, peasants 
bringing goods to the market, and train loads 
of visitors from Bilbao coming to buy food, 
there were at least 10,000 people crammed 
into the town that day. They were attacked by 
28 German and three Italian bombers 
together with 10 Heinkel He 51 and 12 Fiat 
CR32 biplane fighters and possibly six of the 
first ever Messerschmitt Bf109s. It was an 
operation on a scale that could hardly have 
been organised by the Germans behind the 
backs of the Spanish staff, with whom there 
was, in any case, constant liaison. 


Diabolic forces 

The horror unleashed that day was captured 
in the eyewitness account of the Basque priest 
Father Alberto Onaindia. “The explosion of 
the bombs, the fires which were beginning to 
break out and the harassment of the machine- 
gunning planes forced us to take cover under 
trees, under house entrances, dropping to the 
ground in the field when we saw a plane 
approaching. There was no anti-aircraft 
defence, no defence of any kind, we were 
encircled and corralled by diabolic forces in 
pursuit of defenceless inhabitants. Through 
the streets wandered the animals brought to 


The choice of 
projectiles aimed 

to cause the greatest 
possible number of 
civilian casualties 


market, donkeys, pigs, chickens. In the midst 
of that conflagration we saw people who fled 
screaming, praying, or gesticulating against 
the attackers... I had other bombing experi- 
ences later in England during the Second 
World War. But I never felt so unprotected 
and so much a defenceless victim as on that 
April 26th of 1937.” 

The exact number of victims of the 
bombing that day will never be known 
because of the immediate chaos and the fact 
that forces of General Francisco Franco — one 
of the leaders of the rebels whose military 
uprising had triggered the Spanish Civil War 
the previous summer — occupied the town 
three days later. 

No effort was made to clear debris until 
after the end of the Civil War in 1939. All 
evidence of the bombing was removed, and 
no record was kept of bodies recovered. 

Estimates as to how many people died in 
Guernica have varied widely. Pro-Franco 
accounts suggest that the number was below 
200. But, based on the testimony of medical 
personnel in Guernica on the day and in 
nearby hospitals that received casualties, the 
Basque government estimated that 1,645 
people were killed and a further 889 injured 
in the attack. (It’s thought that hundreds 
died asphyxiated in bomb shelters as fires 
sucked up the available oxygen.) The most 
recent research suggests that the truth lies 
near to, or even higher than, the Basque 
government’s estimate. Whatever the true 
death toll, as the first near-total destruction of 
an ‘oper’ town in European history, Guernica 
was burned into the continent’s conscience as 
Franco’s great crime. 

What happened at Guernica was consistent 
with threats made by General Emilio Mola, 
the man who masterminded the military 
coup that aimed to unseat Spain’s Republican 
government. “It is necessary to spread terror,” 
he declared on 19 July 1936, just a day after 
the coup began. “We have to create the 
impression of mastery, eliminating without 
scruples or hesitation all those who do not 
think as we do.” Rebel forces did precisely that 


in all of south-west Spain, the conservative 
areas of Old Castile, and Galicia in the north. 

Franco’s principal objective was the 
Republican capital, Madrid, but it held out 
and, in mid-March 1937, his own troops and 
those of Italian leader Benito Mussolini were 
defeated at the battle of Guadalajara (40 miles 
north-east of the capital). It was now that 
Franco made a strategic volte-face. 

With the Republic concentrating its best 
troops in the centre of Spain and neglecting 
other fronts, Franco accepted the case for 
victory by instalments elsewhere. Colonel 
Juan Vig6n, chief of Mola’s general staff, 
argued for priority to be given to operations 
in the north to strengthen the rebel war effort 
by the seizure of the coal, iron and steel 
reserves and armaments factories of the 
Basque province of Vizcaya. The commander 
of the German Condor Legion, General Hugo 
Sperrle, agreed, promising that Basque 
resistance would crumble under concerted 
airborne attacks. 


Rapid denials 

By the end of March, Mola had gathered a 
large army backed by the air support of 

the German Condor Legion and the Italian 
Aviazione Legionaria (both countries backed 
the rebel side in the conflict), all under 
Richthofen’s command. Mola issued a threat 
that was both broadcast and printed in a 
leaflet dropped on the main towns: “If your 
submission is not immediate, I will raze 
Vizcaya to the ground, beginning with the 
industries of war. I have ample means to do 
so.” He then unleashed a massive four-day 
artillery and aircraft bombardment of eastern 
Vizcaya in which the small country town of 
Durango was destroyed. One hundred and 
twenty seven civilians were killed and a 
further 131 died shortly after of their wounds. 
Franco’s headquarters in Salamanca denied 
the bombing and attributed the damage to the 
Basques themselves. 

Franco was delighted to have the crack 
Condor Legion as part of his forces. He 
allowed Sperrle and Richthofen a free hand to 
liaise directly with Mola and Vigon. This gave 
the Germans the decisive voice in the 
campaign. Sperrle wrote in 1939: “All 
suggestions made by the Condor Legion for 
the conduct of the war were accepted 
gratefully and followed.” 

While the advance was being planned, 
Richthofen wrote in his diary on 24 March: 
“We are practically in charge of the entire 
business without any of the responsibility.” 
On 28 March he added: “T have established 
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The attack on Guernica, which sits 
260 miles north of Madrid, was 
central to the Nationalist plan to 
demoralise the Basque population 
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effective ground/air command.” 

In expecting Vizcaya to fall in three weeks, 
Franco and Mola had underestimated the 
determination of the Basques. Steep, wooded 
hills, poor roads and heavy rain and fog had 
helped the retreating Gudaris (Basque 
soldiers) to delay the attacking forces. With 
Franco and Sperrle frustrated by the slowness 
of the advance, Richthofen used terror 
bombing to break the morale of the civilian 
population and to destroy communications 
where roads passed through towns. That was 
the purpose of the destruction of Durango 
and the intense bombing on 4 April of the 
Basque town of Otxandio. 

Sperrle, Richthofen, Mola and Vig6n now 
talked increasingly of reducing Bilbao to 
“debris and ash”. By 24 April, after merciless 
air bombardment and artillery pounding, the 
Basque forces were falling back in disarray. 
On 25 April, Vigon agreed to Richthofen’s 
plan to combine the tactical objective of 
blocking the retreat south of Guernica near 
Marquina with the broader strategic coup ofa 
devastating blow against the Basques. That 
night, rebel radio at Salamanca broadcast the 
following warning to the Basque people: 
“Franco is about to deliver a mighty blow 
against which all resistance is useless. 
Basques! Surrender now and your lives will be 
spared.” A day later, Guernica would feel the 
full force of Mola’s threat. 


Distraught officials 


On 26 April 1937, four journalists covering 
the conflict — the Australian Noel Monks of 
the Daily Express, the Scotsman Christopher 
Holme of Reuters, the South African George 
Steer of The Times and the Belgian Mathieu 
Corman of the Parisian Ce Soir— spent 15 
minutes in a bomb crater west of Guernica 
being strafed by the machine-guns of six 
Heinkel 51s. Later that night, they were 
having dinner when a distraught Basque 
official came in with news that Guernica was 
burning. They abandoned their table and 
drove to the town, which was still ablaze when 
they arrived at 11pm. They watched helplessly 
as weeping Gudaris frantically tried to dig out 
the bodies from the ruins. 

Steer interviewed survivors in the smoking 
ruins until the early hours of the 27th — 
“my authority for all that I have written”, 
as he later noted. He returned to Bilbao, 
spoke to more survivors and then drove 
the 15 miles back to Guernica to view the 
damage in daylight. 

Steer found three silver tubes of German 
incendiary devices which accorded with a 


General Franco (centre) pictured in August 1937. The general’s 
attempts to deny responsibility for the bombing of Guernica 
turned into a public-relations disaster for his forces 


The ruins of Guernica 
in the wake of the 
bombing. Hundreds 
died in the attack, 
many from asphyxia 
as fires sucked up 
available oxygen 
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Richthofen diary entry about the “complete 
technical success” of his selection of the 
unusual bombload of explosive ‘splinter’ and 
incendiary bombs. His innovative thinking 
was that, while bomb craters in roads could be 
filled, massive destruction of buildings was a 
more effective obstacle to retreating troops. 

Steer’s account of what he witnessed was 
published on 28 April in The Times and repro- 
duced in the New York Times. Subdued and 
unsensational in tone, it provoked a world- 
wide storm of concern and was one of the 
most important reports filed by a journalist 
during the Spanish Civil War. More than any 
other commentator at the time, Steer 
managed to incorporate into his despatch 
a vivid sense of the scale of the atrocity. 

“In the form of its execution and the scale 
of the destruction it wrought, no less than in 
the selection of its objective, the raid on 
Guernica is unparalleled in military history. 
Guernica was not a military objective. A 
factory producing war material lay outside the 
town and was untouched. So were two 
barracks some distance from the town. The 
town lay far behind the lines. The object of 
the bombardment was seemingly the 
demoralisation of the civil population and the 
destruction of the cradle of the Basque race. 

“The whole town of 7,000 inhabitants, plus 
3,000 refugees, was slowly and systematically 
pounded to pieces... Ina street leading 
downhill from the Casa de Juntas I sawa 
place where 50 people, nearly all women and 
children, are said to have been trapped in an 
air raid refuge under a mass of burning 
wreckage. Many were killed in the fields, and 
altogether the deaths may run into hundreds.” 
(George Steer’s name was, incidentally, placed 
on the Gestapo’s Special Wanted List of 2,820 
persons to be detained after a future German 
occupation of Britain.) 


Wholesale arson 

Steer’s perception that this was a new kind of 
warfare ensured that his despatch would have 
a deeply disturbing impact on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The New York Times editorial on 
the following day condemned “wholesale 
arson and mass murder, committed by rebel 
airplanes of German type”. It was reprinted in 
full on 29 April in the French communist 
daily L’Humanité, where it was read by Pablo 
Picasso. At the time, Picasso was working ona 
commission by the Spanish Republican 
government to provide a mural for the great 
Paris exhibition planned for summer 1937. 
Already affected by Louis Delaprée’s des- 
patches about the bombing of Madrid, he 


Short-term gains 

Republican troops celebrate victory at the battle of Guadalajara, near 
Madrid, in March 1937. Defeat for nationalist forces here persuaded 
Franco to concentrate his firepower on Basque resistance 


Anew kind of warfare 

Condor Legion aircrew with their Heinkel plane during the 
Spanish Civil War. The events of 26 April 1937 made the Luft- 
waffe’s capacity to raze towns and spread terror abundantly clear 


Rests 


Speaking truth to power 

George Steer in Abyssinia in 1935. The Times journalist’s account of 
the hellish aftermath of the Guernica raid triggered worldwide 
revulsion and landed him on the Gestapo’s Special Wanted List 
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began work on what would become his most 
famous painting (see box right). 

Despite, or rather because of, the over- 
whelming verisimilitude of Steer’s report, the 
rebels immediately denied that Guernica had 
happened. The head of their foreign press 
bureau, Luis Bolin, claimed that Guernica 
had been dynamited by Basque saboteurs. 

The Condor Legion sent in a team to 
remove bomb fins, unexploded bombs and 
other signs of the bombardment. Franco 
issued a statement that: “Units of our front 
line requested the air-force to bomb the 
crossroads, a request fulfilled by German and 
Italian aircraft, and because of poor visibility 
caused by smoke and clouds of dust, bombs 
hit the town. Therefore it is not possible to 
permit an investigation. The reds took 
advantage of the bombing to set fire to town.” 
What was most striking was the admission 
that the raid was requested by the Spaniards. 

That the target could have been the 
crossroads, or the nearby stone Renteria 
bridge over the river Mundaca — as Franco 
also claimed — is contradicted by the weight of 
bombs dropped, and the preponderance of 
incendiaries, ineffective on stone. 


Human catastrophe 

The Basque army had been retreating along 
the roads towards Guernica, but it had not yet 
reached the town. Franco and Bolin clearly 
did not wonder why the Basques would 
dynamite the town and do precisely what 
Richthofen hoped to do — cut off the retreat by 
placing a massive human catastrophe in their 
path. Nor did they seem to ask themselves 
why dynamiters allegedly carrying out a 
scorched-earth policy left the small arms 
factory and the crucial bridge intact. 

Franco’s claims were also contradicted by 
eyewitnesses, who testified that the conven- 
tional bombers used over Guernica flew low 
enough to have been able to drop bombs with 
some accuracy but flew too wide apart for 
concentration on a specific target. In fact, 
under the Renteria bridge was the safest place 
to be in Guernica during the bombing. 

The only controversy still swirling around 
the atrocity is the question of who should 
shoulder the greatest blame — Franco’s high 
command or the Nazi Condor Legion? It is 
certainly the case that the head of the 
Luftwaffe, Hermann Goring, hoped to 
show Hitler that terror bombing was the best 
and the most National-Socialist way of 
winning a war. Convincing Hitler of the 
destructive capacity of the Luftwaffe would 
advance Géring’s ambition of taking control 
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Goring hoped to 

show Hitler that terror 
bombing was the most 
National-Socialist way 
of winning a war 


of Germany’s war industries. As such, it 
seems that he played a key role in the decision 
to bomb Guernica. 

The German, Italian and Spanish high 
commands agreed that the best way to break 
the stubborn resistance of Bilbao was the 
annihilation of a Basque town. The date for 
the attack was dictated by the fact that the 
Monday market day was when most civilians 
would be present. It has been suggested that 
Goring had initially favoured an attack on 
19 April, the day before Hitler’s 48th birthday. 
Because the necessary additional aircraft had 
not arrived in time, the operation was delayed 
by one week, as indeed were the celebrations 
in Berlin of the Fiihrer’s birthday. 

Franco had, of course, admitted his own 
involvement. On 18 September 1970, when he 
presided over the world championships of the 
Basque sport jai-alai in San Sebastian, Joseba 
Elosegui, a Basque nationalist, set fire to 
himself. Elosegui had been in command of 
the unit of Gudaris present in Guernica on 
26 April 1937. By hurling himself in flames in 
front of the dictator, Elosegui hoped to make 
him understand what the Basque people had 
suffered in their flesh during the rebel 
campaign. Franco remained coldly impassive 
as the badly burned Elosegui was taken away. 
His disregard for the fate of the Basques was 
as harsh in 1970 as it had been in 1937. 
Paul Preston is Principe de Asturias professor 
of contemporary Spanish history at the London 
School of Economics. His books include 
The Spanish Civil War: Reaction, Revolution and 
Revenge (William Collins, 2016) 
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> Pablo Picasso’s Guernica is on display at 
the Museo Nacional Centro de Arte Reina 
Sofia in Madrid. museoreinasofia.es/en 
LISTEN AGAIN 

> You can listen to first-hand accounts of 
the Guernica bombing on the BBC World 
Service programme Witness. 
bbc.co.uk/programmes/p00947ty 


Why Picasso painted 
Guernica’s pain 


Largely thanks to Pablo Picasso’s searing 
painting, Guernica is now remembered 
as the place where a new and horrific 
modern warfare came of age. Picasso 
had previously avoided creating explicitly 
political art but the Spanish Republic was 
keen to get the world’s most famous 
artist to identify himself with its cause. 

In January 1937, he responded positively 
to an invitation to contribute to the 
Spanish pavilion at the World Fair in Paris 
scheduled for later in the year. That 
contribution would be Guernica. 

In fact the painting, begun on 1 May, a 
matter of days after the bombing, is not 
just about what happened in the Basque 
town. There were three prior influences: 
the savage bombing of Madrid in 
October and November 1936 and again 
throughout April 1937; the suffering of 
refugees who were bombed and strafed 
as they fled in February 1937 from 
Picasso’s native Malaga to Almeria; and 
the bombing of Durango on 31 March. 

The journalist Louis Delaprée’s moving 
articles on Madrid, published in Paris on 
8 January 1937 as Le Martyre de Madrid, 
had a profound impact on Picasso, 
manifested first through his series of 
prints Dream and Lie of Franco and 
subsequently in Guernica. Poignant 
photos of the suffering of the refugees 
from Malaga were published in the 
pamphlet The Crime on the Road 
distributed in France in March 1937. 
Articles on the bombing of Durango 
appeared in the French press in the first 
week of April and the powerful pamphlet 
Durango, Ville Martyre on 30 April. 

George Steer’s account of the 
Guernica raid was reprinted in full on 
29 April in LHumanité and read by 
Picasso. Two days later — already 
affected by Louis Delaprée’s despatches 
and the pamphlets on Malaga and 
Durango — Picasso began work on what 
would become his most 
famous painting. 


Pablo Picasso was 
appalled by the 
suffering of 
Spain’s 

refugees 
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King Arthur 


| King Arthur — The Big Questions 


Is King Arthur a 
historical figure? 
Did he fight 
Roman troops 
In France - or 
Anglo-Saxon 
invaders in Britain? 
And where 
is Camelot? 


As anew film about King Arthur 
premieres in cinemas across the 
UK, Nick Higham answers some of 
the most pressing questions on 
the iconic warrior-king 


So hseely oe Beet te Bas ie re Arthur depicted in 
n Otranto, Italy; Arthur leads his troops 
ae ha ecole ia 4 peel nen ie ee c14th-century 
illustration shows the king and his knights ited at ar ound ay si e; 
Arthur on his throne in Matthew Par 21250- 52 Flor $ Hi storiarum 


King Arthur 


Isit possible to say with any 

certainty whether or nota 

historical Arthur existed? 

There is no shortage of modern books 
claiming to reveal the ‘real’ Arthur. They 
place him in locations and historical periods 
as wide-ranging as pre-classical Greece and 
Roman Dalmatia to ‘Dark Age’ Britain. 
British Arthurs remain the most popular but 
they are far from mutually compatible — 
identified with regions as far-flung as 
Cornwall and Argyle. In fact, there are so 
many of them that they tend to cancel each 
other out. 

Academic specialists often argue that 
Arthur was purely a figure of mythology, or 
they suggest that, while he may have existed, 
we're not in a position to say anything more 
about him. Such fence-sitting overlooks the 
fact that it is the responsibility of those 
coming up with theories to prove them, not 
of others to disprove them. Until there is a 
broadly accepted theory on offer that sits 
comfortably with the evidence, we should be 
sceptical of an Arthur doing any of the many 
things attributed to him. 


Whatare the earliest sources we 
have for King Arthur, and howis 
he described in them? 
Potentially the earliest material to name 
Arthur is Y Gododdin, a collection of Old 
Welsh verses in the Book of Aneirin. Arthur 
appears in a verse honouring a British hero, 
Gorddur, about whom it’s written, “though 
he was not Arthur”. The Book of Aneirin was 
written in the second half of the 13th century 
but the reference to Arthur is in the least 
‘modernised’ passages, copied perhaps from 
a text dating to c800—1000. 

It’s not clear what kind of figure the 
Y Gododdin had in mind when it referred to 
Arthur — was he a man or a demi-god? — but 
this poetry comes from the British Old North 
and is based loosely on sixth-century events. 
It is not impossible that this referred to Artur, 
a Scottish prince who died fighting the 
Miathi (a people around Stirling) in c596. 

Arthur is better known, though, from the 
History of the Britons (Historia Brittonum), 
written in 829/30 in Gwynedd. Chapter 56 
portrays Arthur as a British dux bellorum 
(‘general of battles’), listing 12 ‘God-given’ 
victories over the Saxons, which close with 
the battle on the “mountain of Badon”, where 
he single-handedly kills 960 of the enemy. 

The History of the Britons was written 12 
generations after the time in which the deeds 
were set, so it’s essential that we explore what 
sources underlie it. It’s been argued that the 
list of victories was extracted from a battle- 
catalogue poem ofa type linked with other 
early Welsh leaders. But this doesn’t seem 
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The search 

for Arthur is 
compromised 
by the lack 

of surviving 
sources from 
‘Dark Age Wales 


particularly plausible to me. Many of the 
12 battles in the History of the Britons are 
associated with other leaders and appear to 
have been lifted from earlier works. This 
implies that the list was made up by the author. 
Finally, there’s the Welsh Annals (Annales 
Cambriae), a 10th-century chronicle written 
at St Davids, which has two entries for 
Arthur. One reference — for his c516 victory at 
Badon — probably derives from the History of 
the Britons. But the entry for c537 introduces 
new material (“The battle of Camlann in 
which Arthur and Medraut fell...”) so 
presumably came from a different source. 
Given that the Welsh Annals are 16 genera- 
tions removed from events, there seems 
little reason to think the dates bear much 
historical weight. 


Thereseems to bea paucity of sources 
for Arthur in the centuries after he is 
said to have lived. Why is this? 
Assuming that we place him around AD 500, 
one explanation is that there is little material 
of any sort written in Wales that survives 
from this period. That many works have been 
lost is obvious. The majority of surviving 
texts are short inscriptions on stone, 

none of which name Arthur. 


A stone replica of Excalibur at Podstra- 
na, Croatia, home to two inscriptions on 
the life of the Roman soldier Lucius 
Artorius Castus 


We are aware of narratives written by only 
two British writers of the period — Patrick 
and Gildas. Patrick’s interests centred on his 
mission to Ireland and he was probably 
earlier than the conventional dating of 
Arthur. Gildas wrote a ‘historical’ introduc- 
tion to his sermon urging the Britons to 
return to the Lord and put aside their evil 
ways. This includes a brief account of the 
British/Saxon war up to the “siege of Badon 
mountain’, in the year of his own birth. The 
History of the Britons described the battle of 
Badon as Arthur’s finest victory but, in 
Gildas’s account, Ambrosius Aurelianus was 
apparently the British leader, not Arthur 

There is, of course, another explanation 
for why Arthur is all but invisible in contem- 
porary sources — and that’s because he was 
nota real person doing important things 
at this time. 


Which figures are most often put 
forward as the historical inspiration 
for King Arthur? How persuasive 
are these claims? 

The earliest historical figure to be identified 
as the ‘original’ Arthur is Lucius Artorius 
Castus, whose career is set out in two 
inscriptions from Roman Dalmatia, 
discovered at Podstrana in modern-day 
Croatia. Since the 1920s there have been 
various attempts to portray him as the 
individual around whom the Arthurian 
legend developed. 

More recently, it’s been suggested that 
Castus led a group of Sarmatian warriors 
moved to Britain by the Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius in AD 175, then command- 
ed them in a war against the Caledonians. 
But he served only as third-in-command of 
the legion at York, so is unlikely to have had 
experience of leadership in war in Britain. 

Those wishing to establish a link between 
Castus and Arthur have interpreted the 
longer inscription to suggest that Castus led 
‘British’ troops to Armorica (ie Brittany) — 
which is later reflected in the 12th-century 
writer Geoffrey of Monmouth’s depiction of 
King Arthur leading his armies into Gaul to 
fight the Romans. However, the better 
reading of this inscription has “Armenia”, not 
“Armorica”, suggesting that he led ‘British’ 
troops to war in the east. 

Another figure sometimes identified with 
Arthur is the British king Riothamus, who 
was defeated by the Goths near Bourge, 
central France in c470. Riothamus means 
‘most-kingly’, which led the 20th-century 
historian Geoffrey Ashe to suggest that this 
was a title, rather than a name — and that 
Riothamus’s true name was Arthur. 
Conversely, it has been suggested that 
‘Arthur’ is a title, and that the ‘real’ name of 
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Cadbury Castle in Somerset, one of — but far from the only -— 
reputed location of King Arthur’s court, Camelot 


this elusive man was Owain Ddantgwyn, an 
obscure figure known only from a late 

Welsh genealogy. Another theory is that 
Arthur should be identified as Arthwys 

ap Mar, aname that occurs in the later 
medieval ‘lineages of the saints’. While each 
theory has committed supporters, none stand 
up to close examination. 


What does the name ‘Arthur tell us 
about his possible origins? 

It allows three possible sources. There is 

the Old Welsh ‘Arth-’ and Old Irish ‘Art-’ 
meaning ‘bear’, and so perhaps suggesting a 
Celtic origin. But Old Welsh “Bear-man’ gives 
us ‘Arthwr’,, not the ‘Arthur’ that we find in 
all the early texts, so this appears unlikely. 

Could ‘Arthur’ be derived from the Greek 
name Arktouros? It’s possible. However, this 
was known in the west only as a star-name 
(Arcturus is the brightest star in the northern 
night sky), never as a personal name. 

A stronger case can be made for the Roman 
family name Artorius, which was used from 
the late Republic through to at least the third 
century AD, and shows up on inscriptions in 
various western provinces — though in 
neither Gaul nor Britain. The shift from 
Artorius to Arthur fits sound changes in 
Brittonic/Old Welsh that we know were 
occurring in the late Roman and sub-Roman 
periods. There were several figures called 
Arthur or Artur (the Irish equivalent) from 
the late sixth century onwards, one of whom 
may have been the source of the name used in 
the History of the Britons. 


Much of the Arthurian legend comes 
from later medieval writers. Why did 
he become sucha celebrated figure at 
this time? 

The architect of Arthur’s fame was Geoffrey 
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of Monmouth, whose History of the Kings of 
Britain, written in Latin in the 1130s, built on 
the vision of history offered by the ninth- 
century History of the Britons. The new work 
proved immensely popular and was 
translated/adapted into French by Wace in 
c1150 and English by Layamon in c1200-20. 
The legend provided an ideal space in which 
to explore such contemporary issues as the 
source, nature and obligations of royal 
authority, chivalry and knighthood, and 
Christian behaviours appropriate to the 

lay aristocracy. 

We find Arthurian storytelling in virtually 
every language spoken in medieval Europe 
but its focus was French, which was the most 
important language of the period and the one 
most closely connected with the crusades and 
knightly activity more generally. By the 13th 
century, his stories were increasingly imbued 
with Christian meaning, and no longer a 
narrative account of his supposed reign. 


How much of the medieval Arthur 
might be based on earlier sources, as 
opposed to pure literary invention? 
There have been numerous attempts to 

see ancient origins in various aspects of 
the medieval Arthur, including the sword 
in the stone, the grail, and the sword in the 
lake. But for any of these to be convincing 
there has to be a credible line of descent 
from the earlier occurrence to its arrival in 
French literature around 1200. Take the 
claim that the medieval sword in the stone 
and grail stories derive from Scythian 
(nomadic people from central Asia) prac- 
tices, which were documented in the works 
of Herodotus in the fifth century BC. This 
requires a complex explanation as to how 
they were carried to western Europe in the 
Roman period and remained embedded 


A depiction of Layamon, who translated 
Wace’s French version of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s history into English 


there until reappearing almost a millennium 
later in France. 

In both instances it seems likelier that the 
medieval stories had more recent origins. The 
grail arguably derives from depictions of 
St Mary bearing a dish from which the Holy 
Ghost rose as flame, an image later combined 
with the cup of the last supper. The ‘sword in 
the stone’ may have originated in a miracle 
that was associated with St Galgano in late 
12th-century Italy. 


How does the Arthur legend add to our 
understanding of ‘Dark Age’ Britain? 
The Arthur legend is unlikely to tell us 
anything much about the British “Dark Ages’, 
unless and until we are reasonably sure that 
we can identify him as a historic figure. 

That time seems a long way off, and may 
never come. 


And what doesit tell us about the 
medieval period when much of 
it was written? 
The Arthurian legend sheds a lot of light on 
the later periods in which the story was 
written and rewritten. For example, it 
provides an important reservoir of the 
medieval languages in which it was set down. 
It also illustrates ways in which ideas were 
changing. In the mid-12th century we 
experience Arthur as a king and commander 
but, by the final decades of the century, the 
spotlight had fallen on his court. For 
example, writers like Chrétien de Troyes 
focussed on secondary figures such as 
Perceval, Gawain and Lancelot and debated 
issues like attitudes towards women, the role 
and responsibilities of high birth, the 
foundations of knightly esteem, lay education 
and training for knighthood. 

The grail stories linked Arthur to the 
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Lancelot proves his love for Guinevere by crossing a river bridged by a sharp sword, in a 14th-century French vellum. 
By the end of the Middle Ages, King Arthur’s tale had left its mark on several European languages 


last supper and the crucifixion. Such 
stories illustrate contemporary concerns 
regarding conduct appropriate to elite 
Christian society. 


Aside from Arthur himself, which parts 
of the legend might be drawn from 
historical events and figures? 

Many Arthurian characters are likely to have 
had a literary life before they were sucked into 
Arthur’s world, and a few may have been real 
people. King Mark of Cornwall (the uncle of 
Tristan and husband of Iseult) bears an 
obviously Roman name (Marcus), which 
occurs on sub-Roman inscriptions. Tristan 
may derive from Drustan, a name known 
from a ‘Dark Age’ inscription near Fowey in 
Cornwall but equally perhaps from legendary 
Pictish material (as Drust or Drest). That 
Chrétien de Troyes claimed to be telling his 
own version of the story suggests that it was 
circulating in France in the 12th century, 
perhaps told by Breton raconteurs. 

The knight Sir Kay (also Cei, Cai) may 
come from Gaius, acommon Roman 
forename (his is one of the earliest names 
associated with Arthur in Welsh stories). 

Culhwch — the central character ofa 
medieval Welsh Arthurian prose narrative, 
who courts Olwen, a giant’s daughter — prob- 
ably draws on other categories of folktales, 
not Arthurian storytelling. Whether or not 
real people underlay these literary characters 
is, though, far from clear. 


Where might Camelot have been 
based? 

Camelot first appears in Chrétien de Troyes’ 
late 12th-century French romance Lancelot or 
the Knight in the Cart. Given that this story 
was very much his creation, the name is likely 
to have been made up, presumably based on 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “‘Camblan’ or Wace’s 
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‘Camble’, with ‘lot’ added to fit the rhyme 
(meaning ‘share’, ‘fate’). There have however 
been numerous attempts to identify Camelot. 
Winchester was a candidate in the later 
Middle Ages, then South Cadbury Hillfort in 
the reign of Henry VIH, based presumably on 
nearby names such as the river Cam. 


Charlie Hunnam plays King Arthur in the 
mythical warrior’s latest appearance on 
the silver screen, directed by Guy Ritchie 


Colchester in Essex and the Roman fort at 
Slack near Huddersfield have also been put 
forward as possible Camelots, because they 
were called Camulodunum (literally ‘fortress 
of the god Camul’) in Roman Britain. 

Before taking any of these too seriously, we 
surely have to show that there is a good 
chance that Chrétien had drawn the name 
from a reliable and near-contemporary 
source. That seems highly unlikely. 


Will you be watching the new film on 
Arthur? And whatare your favourite 
modern depictions of him? 

Yes, I will probably go to see the new film — 

I enjoy discovering what each director makes 
of the story, what aspects he/she chooses to 
prioritise, and what messages there are for 

a contemporary audience. 

As for my favourite recent depictions, Jerry 
Bruckheimer’s King Arthur (2004) was 
entertaining, though hardly “the untold true 
story that inspired the legend”! The greatest 
‘Arthur films, though, have to be Disney’s 
Sword in the Stone and Monty Python and the 
Holy Grail, which still makes me laugh. 


Nick Higham is emeritus professor in early 
medieval and landscape history at the University 
of Manchester. His books include King Arthur 
(Stroud, 2015) 


> To hear Melvyn Bragg and 
guests discuss Thomas Malory’s 
Le Morte d’Arthur on Radio 4’s 
In Our Time, go to bbc.co.uk/programmes/ 
b01pp989 
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> The Guy Ritchie-directed film King 
Arthur: Legend of the Sword is scheduled 
to premiere in British cinemas in May 
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Friday 6 October 


Venue 1 Venue 2 


_ ————— The Templars 


Saturday 7 October 

Venue 1 Venue 2 

10.00-11.00 10.00-11.00 

Miles Russell Patrick Bishop 

Friends, Trojans, ~~ Air Force Blue: The RAF a 
Countrymen: Arthur and the in World War Two 

Origin Myths of Britain 

11.30-12.30 11.30-12.30 

Dan Jones Jenny Uglow 


—— Edward Lear and — 
Victorian England 


13.30-14.30 13.30-14.30 

Marc Morris Pankaj Mishra 

King John: Treachery, — Age of Anger aa 
Tyranny and the Road to 

Magna Carta 

15.00-16.00 15.00-16.00 

Helen Castor David Olusoga 

Elizabeth I: A Study in ~~ Black and British: == 
Insecurity A Forgotten History 

16.30-17.30 16.30-17.30 

Thomas Asbridge Kathryn Hughes 

Richard the Lionheart: ~— Famous Victorians and Their. ———— 


England's Crusader King Unruly Bodyparts 


18.00-19.00 
Ryan Lavelle 


The Man Who Would Be King: 
The Rebel Nephew of 


18.00-19.00 
lan Mortimer 


Time Traveller’s Guide to 
Restoration Britain 


18.00-19.00 
Anita Anand 

~~ Koh-i-Noor: The Story of the =~ 
World's Most Infamous 


Alfred the Great Diamond 

20.00-21.00 20.00-21.00 

Michael Wood James Holland 20.15-21.15 20.15-21.15 

Why the Anglo-Saxons ~~ The War in the West: Janina Ramirez — Tom Holland a 
Matter The Allies Strike Back Reformation or Revolution: 


The Father of History 
the Death of the Medieval 
World? 
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You'll find a list of ticket prices — plus 
a full rundown of the programme and 


speaker details - on historyweekend.com 


Sunday 8 October 
Venue 1 Venue 2 
10.00 
10.30-11.30 10.30-11.30 10.30 
Keith Lowe James Ross 
The Psychological Legacy —— Henry VI: A “Good, Simple 
of 1945 and Innocent” Man 11.00 
11.30 
12.00-13.00 12.00-13.00 12.00 
Nick Lloyd Ellie Woodacre and 
> A Ridge Too Far?: Carey Fleiner - 
Reconsidering the Battle Misunderstood Matriarchs? 1230 
of Passchendaele The Role of Royal Mothers 
13.00 
1330 
14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 14.00 
Simon Thurley Miranda Kaufmann 
~~ Houses of Power: the Places ~~ Black Tudors: —— 
that Shaped the Tudor World The Untold Story 14.30 
15.00 
15.30-16.30 15.30-16.30 15.30 
Tracy Borman Lizzie Collingham 
Elizabeth’s Women: — Lostin Translation? 
the Hidden Story of the The Journey of Indian Food 16.00 
Virgin Queen in the British Empire 
16.30 
17.00-18.00 17.00-18.00 17.00 
Chris Skidmore Laurence Rees 
Richard Ill: Loyal Brother or ~~ The Holocaust: Meeting Se ae 
Murderous Tyrant? Those Who Were There 17.30 
18.00 
18.30-19.30 18.30 
Charles Spencer 
Te tch a Ki 
o Catch a King 19.00 


Book 
tickets now 


at history 
weekend. 
com 


FRAN bey LEN et INOTT 


21.30 


Highlights of the History 
Weekend in Winchester 


A selection of Britain’s finest popular and academic 
historians will be descending on Winchester as we return 
to the city for the second time. Among them are a 
number of stars of BBC television and radio 
including Janina Ramirez, Anita 
Anand, David Olusoga (left), and 
Michael Wood, whose reflections on 
> the Anglo-Saxon era should chime 
perfectly with the setting in the former 
capital of Wessex. 


You will also get a chance to hear froma 
selection of fantastic history writers, 
including Dan Jones, who will be 
discussing his new history of the 
Templars, Jenny Uglow (right), 
reflecting on the life of Edward Lear, and 
Charles Spencer, whose latest book focuses 
on the future Charles II’s attempts to flee 
his pursuers in the Civil War era. The 
Indian author Pankaj Mishra (left) 
will be taking the story right up to the 


present by seeking out the historical 
roots to what he terms our ‘Age of Anger’. 
The world wars are a prominent theme in 
this year’s weekend. On the centenary of the battle of 
Passchendaele, Nick Lloyd will be offering a fresh 
perspective on a clash that became shorthand for the 
mud, blood and tragedy of the Great War. Meanwhile, 
military historian James Holland will be honing in on 
great turning points of the Second World’ 
War, and the author and broadcaster 
Laurence Rees (right) will be 
speaking about the Holocaust, based 


on his own interviews with survivors 
and perpetrators. 
But don’t worry if military history isn’t 
your thing. Our speakers are also covering a range of 
social and cultural history, including Victorian expert 
Kathryn Hughes (left), who will be 
considering 19th-century body 
obsessions and food historian Lizzie 
Collingham who will trace the global 
history of Indian cuisine. 
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Friday 24 November Saturday 25 November 
Venue 1 Venue 2 Venue 1 Venue 2 
10.00-11.00 10.00-11.00 
David Olusoga Morgan Ring 
aq ~~~ The First Age of ~~ So High a Blood: The Story 
Globalisation of Lady Margaret Douglas, 
the Tudor That Time Forgot 
11.40-12.40 11.40-12.40 
Keith Lowe — Miranda Kaufmann 
The Psychological Legacy Black Tudors: 
of 1945 The Untold Story 
14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 
Helen Castor Christopher de Hamel 


————— Elizabeth I: A Study in 


~~ Meetings with 


Insecurity Remarkable Manuscripts 
15.40-16.40 15.40-16.40 

Thomas Penn — Thomas Asbridge 
A Night at Northampton, Richard the Lionheart: 
29 April 1483 England's Crusader King 
17.20-18.20 17.20-18.20 

Dan Jones ~ John Romer 


The Templars 


18.50-19.50 


Hyksos Histories, or 
__ Writing Ancient Egypt 


— 18.50-19.50 


19.00-20.00 19.00-20.00 lan Mortimer Annie Gray 

Roy Hattersley James Walvin Time Traveller’s Guide to Queen Victoria: 

The Survival of Catholicism | —— Sugar: A World Corrupted - Restoration Britain — a Culinary Icon? 
From Slavery to Obesity 

20.30-21.30 20.30-21.30 

Michael Wood Hannah Greig 


The Anglo-Saxon ‘Great 
War’: New Light on an 
Old Mystery 


—— Eighteenth-Century 
Cornwall and the World 
of Poldark 
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You'll find a list of ticket prices — plus 
a full rundown of the programme and 
speaker details - on historyweekend.com 


Sunday 26 November 
Venue 1 Venue 2 
w00 §=— Highlights of the Hi 
00 Highlights of the History 
10.20-11.20 10.20-11.20 ° 
George Goodwin Lizzie Collingham 10.30 \V \) eekend In ) ork 
Towton 1461: The First of the Lost in Translation? 
Wars of the Roses and —— The Journey of Indian Food oC 
England's Bloodiest Battle in the British Empire 5 For our third weekend in Vouk you Baill beablete 
——s = = ame experience 5,000 years of history in a range of talks that 
‘ covers everything from Ancient Egypt to postwar Europe. 
RS = A number of the lectures are particularly apt for 
12.00-13.00 12.00-13.: i : : 
Nick Lloyd Shrabani Basu the location. Thomas Penn, author of the acclaimed 
~ A Ridge Too Far?: Love in the Time of Empire: biography of Henry VII Winter King, will be reflect- 
Reconsidering the Battle of The Story of Queen Victoria 12.30 ing on the dramatic rise to power of Yorkist king 
I d Abdul Kari 4 : Sane 3 é 
Passer enact’ al pide Richard II. Meanwhile, the politician and historian 
venue Chris Skidmore will be taking a broader look at this 
: : controversial monarch, based on research for his major 
13.30 upcoming biography. 
ra Another political heavyweight appearing 
14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 14.00 4 at this year’s event is Roy Hattersley 
Marc Morris Micola Tallis (left) whose discussion of Catholic 
~~ A Great and Terrible King: ~~ Crown of Blood: ae cee, : ~ : ; 
Edward | and the Forging The Deadly Inheritance of 1430 history is especially timely as we reach 
of Britain Lady Jane Grey the 500th anniversary of the 
15.00 Reformation. Meanwhile, the queen 
who did much to ensure the Protestant 
15.30 settlement in England, Elizabeth I, is the 
Seen: : ane : subject of a talk by the historian, writer 
—— Alison Weir — Simon Thurley 
Queens of the Conquest Houses of Power: the Places 16.00 and broadcaster oo Castor 
That Shaped the Tudor World (right). In fact, English queens feature 
7 ie, t 16.30 prominently on the line-up, with 
Britain’s bestselling female historian 
17.00 Alison Weir reflecting on those of the 
17.10-18.10 1710-18.10 Norman period, and Nicola Tallis narrating the 
______ Chris Skidmore _. Miles Russell dramatic tale of Lady Jane Grey. 
Richard III: Loyal Brother or Friends, Trojans, Countrymen: 17.30 ; ; ata 
Murderous Tyrant? Arthur and the Origin Myths Alongside explorations of some of Britain’s best-known 
— — of Britain historical stories, our speakers will also be 
18.00 , . F 
highlighting some more obscure corners 
of the past, including Miranda 
16:20 » Kaufmann on black Tudors and 
Shrabani Basu (left), who will 
19.00 


19.30, 
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21.30 


describe the remarkable companionship 
of Queen Victoria and her 
Indian teacher Abdul Karim. 

A number of our experts will help to 
give you a sense of life in the past, 
among them the popular medieval 
historian lan Mortimer (right), whose 
Time Traveller's Guides have now reached 
the reign of Charles IL. Taking the story on to the 
Georgian period will be Hannah Greig whose 
discussion of 18th-century Cornwall will be informed by 
her work as a consultant on the BBC drama Poldark. 
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Winchester 


Date: 6-8 October 
Where: The historic Great Hall and 


How to book 
your tickets 


Ashburton Hall in the nearby To buy tickets, and for 
Elizabeth II Court. They are located ticket prices, call 
in the centre of Winchester, a short 0871620 4021 or go to 
walk from the town’s train station. r 

historyweekend.com 


Both venues accommodate people 
with disabilities. Please let us know 
of any access requirements when 
booking tickets. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIBERS’ RATES: 
If you're a subscriber to 

BBC History Magazine, you can 
take advantage of a reduced rate for 
all tickets. You will need your 
subscriber number when purchasing. 
(You can find this on the address label 
of your magazine). If you have a digital 
subscription, please forward your 
subscription order confirmation to 
events.team@immediate.co.uk and 
our events team will supply you with a 
code for reduced rate tickets. 


What's on: Almost 30 speakers ist JAMes f 
over three days, plus a fully stocked rrSx_| : 
Waterstones bookshop and speaker 

book-signings. IW 


WINCHESTER 
1h maxi 


If you're not yet a subscriber, you 
can subscribe by calling 

0844 844 0250** or visiting 
historyextra.com/subscribe. You'll 
receive your subscription number 15 
minutes after subscribing and can 
then buy tickets at the subscriber 
price, saving 63 per ticket . If you take 
out a digital subscription please » 
contact us (see above) for a code, 
which we'll issue as soon as possible. 


You will be sent your tickets in 
the post two weeks before the 
event. These will contain more 
information on the venues (please 
note that all venues at Winchester 
and York are within five minutes’ walk 
of each other). 


Terms and Conditions: We are using a 
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* Calls to this number cost 10p per minute plus 
network extras. Lines are open 24 hours a day. 
** Calls to this line from a BT landline will cost no 
more than 5p per minute. Calls from mobiles and 
other providers may vary. Lines are open 
8am—8pm weekdays and 9am—1pm Saturday. 


Full T&Cs are available via the website 


disabilities. Please let us know of 
any access requirements when 
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mobile Waterstones bookshop. 
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“Victoria constantly sought out ~ a 
new challenges in food and was 


quite adventurous in her tastes. 
It was a way of exploring when 
— as queen, as a woman and. as 
a Victorian - the world was 
actually quite a restricted 


place,” she says 
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‘For Queen Victoria, food was 
a way Of exploring the world’ 


Annie Gray talks to Charlotte Hodgman about her new book, which 
traces a queen's reign through her lifelong love — food 
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PROFILE ANNIEGRAY 


Gray is a historian, cook, broadcaster and writer who specialises in the history 
of food and dining in Britain from c1600 to the present day, conducting her 
research both in libraries and in kitchens. She is resident food historian for 

BBC Radio 4’s The Kitchen Cabinet, presented Victorian Bakers and has consulted 
on several TV series, including The Great British Bake Off and Royal Recipes 


LIN CONTEXT | After a childhood 


constrained by draconian strictures — 
including on her diet — Victoria was 
determined not to deprive herself in 
later life. Her appetite would earn her 
scorn as “England’s fat queen”. 
Producing food and drink for the royal 
household was a vast enterprise and, 
with regular banquets and six-course 
meals, Victoria put on a significant 
amount of weight in mourning — at 

a time when many in her country 
suffered malnutrition. As Annie Gray’s 
book reveals, her diet also brought 
several unpleasant health problems 
to the queen. 


How much did you know about 
Queen Victoria’s eating habits 

before you started writing the book? 

I had a sense that she may have had a 
complicated relationship with food just by 
looking at photographs of her in later life, 
when she was boasting her famous 45-inch 
waistline. But I had no idea of the excite- 
ment she had about food, nor that it was 

a lifelong love. 


Do you think that Victoria’s strict 
upbringing impacted her later 
eating habits? 
Definitely! There’s no doubt that Victoria 
was affected by her childhood experiences 
in ways that stretched far beyond food. 
As a young princess, kept in virtual 
isolation at Kensington Palace under the 
critical eye of her mother, Victoria’s life 
was under constant scrutiny, especially her 
eating habits. She was repeatedly told not 
to gobble her food, not to be greedy, not to 
mix salt in with her gravy, and so on. 

From an early age, food — and her own 
appetite — became something that Victoria 
could control and she developed a relation- 
ship with food that was very much about 
her and the plate in front of her. 

As a teenager, Victoria chose to go ona 
diet and gave up lunch for a year or so. 
She would also — rather ostentatiously — 
refuse to eat dinner after arguing with her 
mother, stomping off to her room. She had 
so little control over anything else in her 
life that food became a crutch and a way of 
asserting control in a world where she had 
none. It was a weapon she would use 
throughout her life. 


How did her friends and family 

feel about Victoria's food intake? 

Just about everyone seemed to have an 
opinion on Victoria’s eating. Even her mentor 
Lord Melbourne would tell her off for 
overeating and drinking too much beer. 
Uncle Leopold, king of the Belgians, was 
particularly concerned about her and we have 
some wonderful correspondence between the 
pair. “I hear a certain little princess is 
gobbling again,” he writes in one letter, rather 
patronisingly. He also believed, quite 
bizarrely, that if Victoria controlled her diet 
and took more exercise she would grow taller! 


Did shereally eat that much? 

She could certainly pack it away when she 
wanted to, but again this was often done asa 
way of controlling those around her. Victoria 
was notorious for being able to eat seven or 
eight courses in half an hour, but she could 
also do the same over two-and-a-half hours if 
she wanted. The pacing of a meal was very 
much set by the queen. 

We don’t really know too much about 
Victoria’s favourite foods. There are a lot of 
secondary sources that state she enjoyed a 
boiled egg for breakfast and ate plain food, 
but this is mainly based on hearsay. Even her 
journals can’t be relied on too heavily as, in 
the early years, they were overseen by her 
mother and later edited by her daughter 
Beatrice, both of whom may have removed 
any overly gluttonous food references. We do 
know that she loved fruit and she would 
often visit the kitchen gardens to inspect the 
freshness of the fruit before a state banquet. 
Mutton, too, was a food she enjoyed 
immensely, as was curry. 

Victoria constantly sought out new 
challenges in food and was quite adventurous 
in her tastes. For her it was a way of exploring 
the world when — as queen, as a woman and as 
a Victorian — the world was actually quite a 
restricted place for her. 


“Food became a 
crutch and a way 
of asserting control 
ina world where 
she had none” 


How did Prince Albert influence the 
queen’s eating? 

By the time she married Albert in 1840, 
20-year-old Victoria was something of a 
party animal, staying up until 5am, getting 
drunk and staying in bed until late morn- 
ing. Albert, on the other hand, found 
entertaining exhausting and regarded food 
as fuel rather than something to be enjoyed 
for its own sake. Albert certainly calmed 
Victoria down and probably did control her 
eating to some extent. During their 21-year 
marriage, Victoria maintained a very trim 
figure and didn’t feel the need to yo-yo diet 
as she had as a teenager. But when Albert 
died she turned back to her first love — food 
—and put on weight incredibly rapidly. 


Was Victoria regarded as overweight 
by her contemporaries? 

People were pretty cruel about Victoria’s 
figure, describing her as podgy and plump 
and declaring that she was growing 
“enormously fat”. But by modern standards 
she was far from overweight. There are two 
occasions in her journals where Victoria 
mentions her weight, so we know that just 
before her wedding she had a modern BMI 
of 18.8. Today that would put her at the 
lower end of ‘Normal’ weight, and to 
modern eyes she would, at 5ft lins, have 
seemed absolutely tiny. But in the 19th 
century, when so much of the population 
was malnourished, she certainly wouldn't 
have looked dangerously thin. 


Was Victoria interested in where 

her meals came from or did she 

just like to eat? 

We have to remember that even if she hadn’t 
become queen, Victoria, as a member of the 
aristocracy, would never have been expected 
to have any knowledge of how food was 
prepared. But she did have an interest in the 
food that she ate and almost certainly kept a 
cookery book. She also had her children 
taught to cook and there are records of the 
royal family watching ice being harvested and 
of visiting farms, during a stay at Osborne on 
the Isle of Wight, to see the cattle before they 
were slaughtered. Her interest in food clearly 
extended beyond simply eating it. 


Was Victoria a healthy eater? 


The queen wasn’t a setter of food fashions: 
she ate fashionable food but only once it had 
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Queen Victoria pictured with her youngest daughter Princess Beatrice (left), Prince Henry of Battenberg and three of their children 
at lunch in the Oak Dining Room, Windsor Castle c1895. An everyday meal for the queen would typically run to six different dishes 


become fashionable. In the 1850s, if she 
wasn’t entertaining, she would probably 
have had soup, fish, perhaps a couple of meat 
dishes, vegetables, a couple of puddings and 
ended the meal with some fruit — a fairly 
muted meal of about six different dishes. 
Meals were very meat-heavy, with few 
carbohydrates and vegetables as a garnish. 

We know that Victoria did have some 
digestive problems and suffered from gout 
on at least one occasion. One of the most 
interesting documents I found was her 
doctor’s notes from the mid-1830s, which 
make reference to her constipation and 
terrible indigestion. People suggested she cut 
out certain foods from her diet, but she 
seems to have ignored them. 

Looking at the menus from some of the 
state banquets, though, it’s not surprising 
she suffered from digestive complaints. 
There is evidence of some quite extraordi- 
nary dishes being created for the royals. One 
example, which became the centrepiece for a 
banquet in York in the 1850s, is chef Alexis 
Soyer’s ‘Hundred Guinea Dish’ — his 
elaborate take on the common mock turtle 
soup. He created a dish that, if cooked from 
scratch, would have cost an incredible 100 
guineas to make. Enormous turtle heads 
form the main structure of the dish, with 
skewers of turkey sticking out of their 
mouths, quails, and bread carved into a dish 
containing prawns. The level of effort 
required and the beauty of some of the 
dishes created was just unbelievable. He was 
a real showman. 


discover tf 
When we look at royal dining it’s very easy to 
be distracted by menus, the numbers of 
diners, the settings and so on, and to assume 
that it was all fine dining. But the royal 
kitchens were catering not just for the 
queen’s table, but for thousands and 
thousands of other people. The people being 
fed each month by Victoria’s royal kitchens 
always numbered several thousand. If 
Victoria was putting on a ball supper, for 
example, there could be as many as 2,000 
people being fed incredibly elaborate 
high-end food. 

The kitchens worked liked factories, 
churning out elaborate food and drink and 
feeding the royal household — down to the 
lowest chambermaid. Windsor Castle 
kitchens, rebuilt by George IV in the 1820s, 
were the hub of food preparation, often 
sending baked goods out to the queen 
wherever she may be in the country. 

Buckingham Palace kitchens, on the other 
hand, were in an appalling mess when 
Victoria moved in. Badly ventilated, with 
open drains nearby and overflowing 
rubbish, the smell from the kitchens was so 
bad that the neighbours complained that the 
palace was bringing the area into disrepute. 


ociety atthe 


When you look at Victoria’s palaces, you 


‘Albert calmed 
Victoria down. But 
when he died, she 
turned back to her 
first love - food- and 
put on weight 
incredibly rapidly” 


almost see 19th-century society in 
microcosm. With the exception of the very 
poor, everyone was represented in the 
palace household. There was an incredible 
variety of people eating at the expense of the 
crown — from the queen’s ladies in waiting, 
dressers and maids, to gardeners and the 
lowest servants. 

But perhaps the most surprising thing is 
that everyone in the palace ate meat ona 
daily basis, two or three times a day. As a 
comparison to the fare of the general 
population at the time, it’s 
almost unbelievable. HJ 


The Greedy Queen: Eating 
with Victoria by Annie Gray 
(Profile, 288 pages, £16.99) 
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Prince Henry (with sword) 
depicted c1605. The early death 
of this promising heir to the 
throne was a blow to the Stuarts 


The king who never was 


LINDA PORTER enjoys a vivid study of the Stuart 
prince shies —- nearly became Henry IX 


The Prince Who Would Be King: 
the Life and Death of Henry Stuart 
by Sarah Fraser 

William Collins, 352 pages, £25 


History has seen its fair 
share of promising heirs 
cut down before they 
reached the throne. The 
wreck of the White Ship 
in 1120 took 17-year-old 
Prince William, only 
legitimate son of King 
Henry L. In the 14th century Edward the 


debilitating illness before the death of 
his father, Edward III. 

Prince Arthur, the eldest son of 
Henry VU, carried the hopes of the 
new Tudor dynasty but died at the age 
of 15 in 1502. In Scotland, the Stuarts 
had been able to hold on to their heirs 
but when they came south to unite the 
two crowns, the curse of the firstborn 
struck them as well. 

King James VI of Scotland, who 
inherited the throne of Elizabeth I as 
James I of England in 1603, had been 
married to his Danish wife, Anne, for 


Scottish king had ever been called 
Henry and the name was probably 
intended as homage to Henry VII, 
though James’s own father was another 
Henry Stuart, the ill-fated Lord 
Darnley, second husband of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 

James and Anne had a volatile 
relationship, which would have 
a considerable impact on Henry. The 
prince was loved by both parents, even 
if James’s affection also contained an 
element of dynastic pride. At a young 
age Henry was given into the care of the 
Earl of Mar, whose family were 
traditionally the guardians of Scottish 
royal heirs, and removed to Stirling. 
His mother never accepted being parted 
from her baby son and intrigued 
relentlessly to get her boy back. 

Her obduracy encouraged faction in 
Scotland, a country where it was 
already endemic, threatening the 
stability of James’s throne. Naturally 
too young, at first, to understand what 
was going on, Henry was left in no 
doubt when his mother insisted that he 
accompany her to England in 1603 and 
came to collect him from Stirling. 
Rebuffed at first, the pregnant queen 
beat her stomach so hard in frustration 
that she miscarried. 

The quarrels between his parents 
meant that Henry looked for family 
support elsewhere, becoming close to 
his younger sister, Elizabeth. Brought 
up by devoted servants and given the 
best tutors that his learned father could 
find, in England he grew into an 
intelligent and energetic child with an 
enquiring mind. Fraser paints a striking 
picture of an eager, restless boy with 
wide-ranging interests in everything 
from the arts, literature and music to 
science, the navy and the British 
colonies in the New World. He used his 


Black Prince, famed for his military five years before their first child was Br 
exploits in the Hundred Years’ War, was __ born in 1594. To everyone’s joy it was 
much older (45) but succumbed to a ason, christened Henry Frederick. No 
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COMING SOON... 
“Next issue, I'll be speaking to historian and TV presenter 
Lucy Worsley about Jane Austen at Home, her look at how 
the novelist’s domestic life shaped her outlook and writing. 
Plus, our expert reviewers will once again be assessing the 
latest crop of history books.” Matt Elton, reviews editor 


friends as his eyes and ears in Europe, 
watching as the tension between 
Catholics and Protestants escalated. 
From his court at St James’s he began to 
position himself, somewhat 


The perils of mission creep 


NIGEL JONES examines the 1915 Dardanelles disaster, which 
blighted Churchill’s career, and asks if it was doomed to fail 
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immodestly, as the likely saviour of 
Protestant Europe. This posturing did 
not please his father, who was 
determined to keep out of Europe’s 
quarrels. By 1612 there was inevitably 
friction between James I and his heir. 
Nevertheless, Henry was viewed as an 
adornment to Britain and a king-in- 
waiting of whom much was expected. 
But it was not to be. His early death 
that year, probably from typhoid, dealt 
a staggering blow. There never was a 
Henry IX. His brother went on to 


There never wasa 
Henry IX. His brother 
became CharlesIand 


lost not just his throne 
but his head as well 


become Charles I and lose not just his 
throne but his head as well, when civil 
war engulfed England. We shall never 
know if Henry could have avoided this 
outcome but the seeds of domestic strife 
were sown in James I’s reign and Henry, 
for all of his abilities, would have faced 
great difficulties. 

Sarah Fraser’s highly readable book 
has restored this lost prince to his 
rightful place in our national memory. 
Her exuberance occasionally teeters on 
the brink of literary excess — she is, for 
example, prone to ascribe emotions to 
individuals when we cannot know what 
they felt — but these are minor quibbles. 
It is to be hoped that she has also 
contributed to the necessary task of 
weaning us off our national addiction 
to the Tudors. The 17th century is a 
crucial and sometimes neglected period 
of our history. 


Linda Porter is an author and historian. 
Her latest book, Royal Renegades: The 
Children of Charles I and the English Civil 
Wars, is out now in paperback (Pan) 


Churchill and the Dardanelles 
by Christopher M Bell 
OUP, 464 pages, £25 


In The March of Folly 
(1984), US historian 
Barbara Tuchman 
analysed instances 
from the Siege of Troy 
to the Vietnam War 
when individuals and 
institutions indulged in 
‘mission creep’: stubborn persistence 
with a policy foredoomed to failure. 

In this book, Bell examines a glaring 
example — the desperate attempt by the 
Allies in 1915 to force the Straits of the 
Dardanelles, against ferocious Ottoman 
Turkish resistance. Bell focuses on 
the role of its chief architect Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Asa maritime historian, Bell 
concentrates on the conception of the 
Dardanelles campaign, and its initial 
naval phase, rather than the subsequent 
troop landings on the Gallipoli 
peninsula, when the gruelling fighting 
cost more than 320,000 Allied casual- 
ties and ended in humiliating defeat. 

Though he played little part in the 
later land campaign, the Dardanelles 
disaster hung around Churchill’s neck 
like an albatross. It blighted his career, 
forcing his departure from the cabinet. 
When he returned to 
front rank politics, 
his reputation as 
a reckless adven- 
turer continued, 
leading many 
to question 
his judgment 
even after he 


—- 


The battleship HMS 
Queen Elizabeth was 
the flagship during the 
Dardenelles campaign 


assumed power as prime minister in 
1940 during the Second World War. 

Bell sets himself the task of sifting the 
evidence — including the contemporary 
report of the Dardanelles Commission 
of Inquiry and Churchill’s own writings 
— to determine whether Churchill was 
guilty of cavalier incompetence as many 
believed; whether success was achievable 
anyway; and, if it was not, why authori- 
ties persisted in throwing away the lives 
of thousands in a hopeless endeavour. 
The commendable result is that he gives 
us as definitive an answer to these 
questions as we are ever likely to get. 

He concludes that there was nothing 
intrinsically wrong with Churchill’s 
initial scheme to draw resources away 
from the deadlocked western front 
with a naval sideshow using expendable 
battleships to force their way through 
the narrow straits. The aim was to 
reinforce Britain’s embattled Russian 
ally and even, with a huge slice of luck 
and an amphibious landing, take 
Constantinople (Istanbul) and knock 
the Ottomans out of the war. 

In the event, disaster ensued. 

Three battleships were sunk by mines; 
Turkish forts offered stiff defence; the 
admiral in charge, Carden, suffered 
a nervous collapse; and the ships were 
forced to retreat. At that point, if not 
before, argues Bell, with all surprise 
lost the enterprise should have 
been called off. Instead, 
weeks later, the fools 
returned to their 
folly, troops were 
landed, mission 
creep unfolded, 
and a minor 
disaster turned 
into a complete 
catastrophe. HJ 


Nigel Jones is a 
historian, journalist 
and biographer 
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This hugely important archive film 
documents the liberation of Belsen 
and other concentration camps 
by Allied forces in Spring 19 
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Winners and losers 


The Sand Creek Massacre of 
1864, shown here ina 
19th-century illustration, 
features in a highly readable 
history of the American west 


KAREN JONES on a book that examines America’s Great 
Plains as a highly contested martial landscape 


The Earth Is Weeping 
by Peter Cozzens 
Atlantic, 576 pages, £25 


The American west 

of the 19th century is 

a region well deserving of 
the label ‘epic’: undergo- 
ing dramatic political 
and economic changes; 
party to wholesale 
environmental transfor- 
mation; and witnessing colourful and 
imaginative construction, first as 

a landscape of patriotic folklore and then 
as one of rapacious conquest. Looming 
large in the story of “How the West was 
Won (or Lost)’ is the entangled, highly 
emotive subject of the Indian Wars. 

In The Earth Is Weeping, subtitled The 
Epic Story of the Indian Wars for the 
American West, Peter Cozzens plots 
a trail across this contested history to 
reveal the personalities and conflicts that 
defined the period. Cozzens is an erudite 
storyteller and meticulous in his 
approach to documenting the west as a 
martial landscape. Written by the author/ 


THe 


editor of 17 books (and a retired foreign 
service officer for the US Department of 
State), this take on military history is 
wide-ranging and readable. Already 
winner of the Gilder Lehrman Prize for 
Military History, it provides an ‘army’s 
eye view of the western frontier, starting 
(briefly) with the Sioux Uprising (1862) 
and the Sand Creek Massacre (1864) 
before really picking up the trail in 1866 
with Red Cloud’s War. The tour of duty 
takes in a packed terrain of treaty-making 
and breaking, military expeditions and 
flashpoints of conflict before winding 
up at Wounded Knee in 1890, the 
symbolic end of indigenous resistance 
on the Great Plains. 

Some readers may note the similarity 
in title to James Wilson’s 1998 popular 
Native American history The Earth Shall 


Cozzens isan erudite 
storyteller, meticulous 
in his approach to 
documenting the west 


Census and sensibility 


ALISON CKAY enjoys a book on the history of Britain 
through its census, which is full of human-interest stories 


The Butcher, the Baker, the 
Candlestick Maker 

by Roger Hutchinson 

Little, Brown, 340 pages, £20 


In his new book, Roger 
Hutchinson repackages 
the census in the stories 
and ambitions of its 
creators, adversaries and 
shifting populations. He 
finesses narratives of the 
lives of migrating 


workers, the unhappily married, the 
enterprising and troubled across 

19th and early 20th-century Britain. His 
book is timely, as the appreciation of the 
reliability of census data is undergoing 

a re-evaluation among scholars. 

This is a book about people, not 
statistics, although there are plenty of the 
latter. Hutchinson uses rich biographical 
detail to connect the dots, beginning 
with John Rickman who convinced 
parliament of the usefulness of knowing 
the actual population. He drafted the 


Weep. However, where Wilson focused 
on indigenous struggle and victimhood, 
Cozzens is keen to distance himself from 
a polemic of “heroes and villains” in 
favour of “restoring historical balance”. 
Positioned as a rejoinder to Dee Brown’s 
iconic Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee 
(1970), Cozzens seeks to illuminate the 
US army as a polymorphous entity that 
contained gung-ho generals and those 
sympathetic to the plight of the indigene. 
Most significantly, he argues, genocide 
was never a policy dictate. 

On one level, this variegated story of 
compassion, collision and collusion sits 
comfortably within a revisionist New 
Western History that has now become 
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1800 Census Act, and was responsible for 
the census for the next 40 years. It was an 
extraordinary achievement. Hutchinson 
deftly gives the reader fine details on the 
who-why-what-where-when of census 
construction and undertaking in each 
subsequent decade, including its 
adversaries and practical challenges, 
without being dry. He balances this with 
case studies so rich in personality and 
character that we are left wondering 
where those stories of marriage, 
migration and ambition went next. 
Hutchinson can weave a fine tale, 
liveliest when he is reflecting on the 
Rickman, and later Graham and Farr 
years (from 1842), of the census. Chapters 
on emigrants and immigrants are nicely 
handled and accessible. Hutchinson uses 
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the historical paradigm (what the 
historian Elliott West calls “a longer, 
grimmer and more interesting story”). 
However, the traditional narrative style 
of this book leaves out some important 
elements. We hear little about natural 
resources — either in tribal society or the 
strategic thinking of the US army 
(notably the bison) — cultural life or 
gender relations. Some might even say 
the book rather puts its head in the 
sand when it comes to a full and frank 
discussion of empire, rhetoric and the 
exercise of US martial power. J 

Dr Karen Jones is a reader in history at the 
University of Kent 
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the census to tell the story of the complex- 
ity of real life, especially for women. An 
example is young mother, bigamist, 
emigrant and returner Rosina Robson, in 
whose story he captures a family dodging 
the cracks of the fracturing economic and 
social landscape of British mining and 
rural communities. 

The story of Britain through census 
enumerators, administrators and the 
people they recorded is an engaging read. 
Roger Hutchinson has produced a book 
that will be of interest not only to social 
and family historians, but to anyone 
using the census or wanting to know 
more about post-1850 Britain. 

Dr Alison C Kay is author of The Foundations 
of Female Entrepreneurship (Routledge, 2012) 
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The personal is political 


EVAN MAWDSLEY looks at a biography of Lenin that 


compares the Russian leader’s public and private lives 


Lenin the Dictator: 

An Intimate History 

by Victor Sebestyen 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 569 pages, £20 


Victor Sebestyen does an 
impressive job of telling 
Lenin’s life story. His title 
_ and subtitle present a no 
doubt self-conscious 
contradiction, between 
the dictator and the 
intimate, and it is in 
dealing with the latter side that the book 
is fuller and stronger. 

The structure reflects this emphasis on 
the human Lenin. It begins with the 
chaotic goings-on of the October 1917 
revolution but then runs the reader 
through 300 pages covering Lenin’s 
childhood, relationships, intellectual 
formation and wanderings across Russia 
and western Europe as a member of the 
revolutionary underground. 

Lenin lived in a mobile but close-knit 
family milieu, with an important role 
played by his mother, his sisters, his wife 
Nadezhda Krupskaya and her mother, 
before and after 1917. A recurring theme 
is his relationship with another member 
of this ménage, Inessa Armand. 

The treatment of Lenin in power after 
October 1917 takes up rather less than 150 


sal 


Anew book 
explores the family 
life of Lenin, seen 
with his wife and 
nephews in c1922 * 


pages. Indeed, it is debatable whether 
Lenin can usefully be described as a 
dictator. He followed Marx in advocating 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
after October 1917 he created a one-party 
state. But he was neither a ‘man on 
horseback’ (popular military leader), nor 
a powerful orator. He set loose vicious 
policies, anticipating Stalin. But he did 
not exercise sole power, nor was he the 
leader of the Soviet state for long. The 
‘cult’ came only after his death in 1924. 
This is a popular history, probably not 
of great interest to those who are already 
aware of the basics of Lenin’s life. 
Sebestyen makes use of an impressive 
range of English and Russian-language 
sources but there is seemingly, through no 
fault of his, little wholly new to be said. As 
a central ‘humar’ issue, the facts even of 
Lenin’s intimacy with Armand have been 
known since the 1990s. Likewise a 
remaining ‘non-intimate’ uncertainty, 
covert German funding of the Bolsheviks, 
remains unproven. The publisher calls 
this “the first major work in English for 
nearly two decades” on Lenin, but it 
does not really go beyond Robert Service’s 
biography of 2000. Nevertheless it is 
ahighly readable overview. 
Evan Mawdsley’s The Russian Civil War is to 
be republished this year 
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With one of the most established and highly-regarded 
departments of War Studies, the University of 
Wolverhampton is recruiting for its part-time MAs in: 


+ Second World War Studies: Conflict, Societies, Holocaust 
: Military History by distance learning (fully-online) 
* History of Britain and the First World War 


Taught by an international team of critically-acclaimed historians, 
including Professor Stephen Badsey, Professor John Buckley, 

Dr Howard Fuller, Dr Spencer Jones, Professor Gary Sheffield and 
Professor Johannes-Dieter Steinert, our courses allow you to expand 
your knowledge and turn your interest into a master’s qualification. 


> 


For more information, please visit: www.wlv.ac.uk/pghistory 
Call +44 (0)1902 321 081 Email: foss-pg@wlv.ac.uk 


Postgraduate loans and loyalty discounts may also be available. 


Photo credit: Child survivors of the Holocaust on their way to the UK. Courtesy of UN Archives and Records Management, 
New York (Record Group S-1058-0001-01-314) 
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This Orient Isle 
by Jerry Brotton 
Penguin, 356 pages, £10 


When, in 1570, 
Pope Pius V 
issued a bull of 
excommunica- 
tion against the 
‘heretic queen” 
Elizabeth I, she 
became the prime focus for 
aggressive action by European 
rivals. Surrounded by the 
Catholic superpowers of 
France and Spain, her ‘scep- 
tred’ isle seemed suddenly 
vulnerable. 

What Elizabeth desperately 
needed were allies. And they 
came from an unexpected 
source: not the Protestant states 
of Europe, but the three great 
powers of the Islamic world 
— Persia, the Ottoman empire 
and Morocco. Anglo-Islamic 
relations actually reached their 
zenith during Elizabeth’s reign. 

In this fascinating, surprising 
and extremely pertinent book, 
Jerry Brotton explores the 
evolution of England’s relations 
with the Muslim world during 
this time. Drawing on sources 
as wide ranging as diplomatic 
reports to theatrical produc- 
tions, he vividly illustrates the 
sheer range of cultural, 
economic and political 
exchanges between late 
16th-century England and her 
Islamic allies, before the 
accession of James VI and I 
brought the connection to an 
abrupt end. 

The chronology of Brotton’s 
narrative occasionally slips and 
the archival research is lacking. 
But this does little to 
undermine the overall 
achievement of the book, which 
is to demonstrate that the 
connections between Islam and 
Christianity are both deeper 
and more positive than many 
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Getting to grips with Athens: a procession of Greek 
horsemen, as depicted on the Parthenon, 445-438 BC 


contemporary commentators 
appreciate. 


Tracy Borman has written several 
books on the Tudor period 
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The Rise of Athens: 

The Story of the World’s 
Greatest Civilisation 

by Anthony Everitt 

Amberley Publishing, 540 pages, £20 


This bulky 
volume is an 
attempt to 
produce a 
popular history 
_ of Athens up 
to the fourth 
century BC. It 
concentrates on the period 
from the Persian Wars 
(490-479 BC) and Athens’s 
radical democracy to its defeat 
by Sparta (404 BC), its brief 
recovery, the re-entry of Persia 
in support of Sparta, and the 


final conquest of Greece by the 
Macedonians (Philip II and his 
son Alexander the Great), 
ending Athens’s democratic 
experiment in 322 BC. All the 
big names are included, and 
many of the less well-known 
ones too. 

Interwoven into the historical 
story is the political, social, 
cultural and intellectual one. 
Here Everitt’s grasp is less 
sure. For example, he does not 
explain the key Athenian 
democratic principle of 
‘ruling and being ruled in 
turn’. I also found his accounts 
of Homeric warfare, Delphi, 
early Greek thinking about 
the nature of the world, 

Greek tragedy, Socrates and 
Plato to be misleading, and his 
views on religion inconsistent. 
This is something of a mixed 
bag, then. 


Peter Jones is a historian, writer, 
journalist and broadcaster 
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Blood and Faith: The 
Purging of Muslim Spain 
by Matthew Carr 

Hurst, 432 pages, £12.99 


This engaging 
book vividly 
traces the history 
of the Morisco 
population in 
Spain up to their 
mass expulsion 
(1609-14). As the 
descendants of Muslims forced 
to convert to Christianity in the 
late 15th and early 16th century, 
they were baptised Catholics 
but suspected (often rightly so) 
of secretly practising Islam. 

The struggle between the 
crown and church and the 
Morisco minority was as much 
a cultural one as it was 
religious. The largest popula- 
tions (in Granada and Valencia) 
were culturally distinct. 
Draconian assimilationist laws, 
banning distinctive dress or the 
use of Arabic, pushed the 
Moriscos of Granada into 
armed revolt in 1568-71. It was 
brutally suppressed but only 
bolstered suspicion of the 
Moriscos as a ‘fifth column’ 
sympathetic to the Spanish 
crown’s Muslim enemies in the 
Mediterranean. 

The possibility of extermina- 
tion was discussed but never 
implemented and a mass 
expulsion was the ‘solution’ 
adopted by Philip HI and his 
government. The story offers 
a dire cautionary tale for the 
21st century. The dismal failure 
of attempts to force cultural 
assimilation upon the Moriscos 
opened the way for modern 
Europe’s first act of mass 
ethnic cleansing. The story is 
a depressing one but one that 
we should all know. 


MATTHEW CARR 
BLOOD 
& FAITH 


Francois Soyer is a historian at the 
University of Southampton 
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FICTION 


Edith & Oliver 
by Michéle Forbes 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 400 pages, £14.99 


Oliver Fleck is a jobbing 
magician on the music- 
hall circuit of Britain 
and Ireland who dreams 
of the one great illusion 
which will bring him 
fame and his own show. 
Edith is a young woman 
in flight from dull respectability who 
plays the piano in one of the theatres. 
They meet during a drunken post-show 
party (Oliver wakes to find her passed 
out on a pile of clothes with his blue 
cravat tied around her thigh) and soon 
plunge into marriage. 

At first, success, both personal and 
professional, seems to beckon. They 
have children. In the years before the 
First World War, the music hall is at its 
height and Oliver tours the country 
with his act. But there are hints of hard 
times to come. Purpose-built cinemas 
are spreading, harbingers of a future in 
which the halls will inevitably decline. 

Oliver himself is a troubled man, 
haunted by childhood memories of an 


Illusionist Signor Martino levitates Mademoiselle Nita, c1900. Magic acts like this 
drew huge crowds to music halls at the height of their popularity 


A dangerous illusion 


NICK RENNISON enjoys the story of a magician’s desperate 
search for music-hall fame and his inexorable decline 


accident in which his mother was killed. 
He and Edith spend longer apart, and 
his drinking increases. Worries about 
money and his family nag at him as he 
slides ever further down the bill, ending 
up sharing the stage with improbable 
acts like ‘Morris McLeod — The Midget 
with the Musical Buttocks’. 

Forced to abandon magic, he returns 
to his native Ireland, taking a job as 
a coffin-maker, but he yearns for what 
he has lost. In his increasingly desperate 
search for the one, transforming illusion 
that will put his name in lights, Oliver 
sets out on a path that leads inexorably 
to tragedy for him and his family. 

Edith & Oliver brilliantly evokes the 
seedy ambience of the old music halls 
and the tantalising promise of glamour 
and fame that keeps its performers 
going. What can happen when that 
promise turns sour is revealed in 
Oliver’s particular via dolorosa. It is an 
often heartbreaking story but Michéle 
Forbes invests it with such wit, grace and 
tender understanding of her damaged 
characters that it is a pleasure to read. 
Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s 
Truth (Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE 
MUSIC HALL 
TALES 


Tipping the Velvet 
Sarah Waters (1998) 


In Waters’ picaresque 
debut novel, her 
heroine, Nan Astley, 
embarks on a voyage 
of sexual self-discovery 
when she meets Kitty 
Butler, a male imper- 
sonator treading the 
boards in a provincial music hall. 
When Kitty gets to perform in 
London, she takes Nan with her. 
First Kitty’s dresser, then her partner 
on and off stage, Nan is introduced 
to a riotous demi-monde of gender- 
bending entertainers, Sapphic 
aristos and socialist dreamers. 


Kitty Peck and the 
Music Hall Murders 
Kate Griffin (2013) 


Dancing girls have 
been going missing, 
presumed dead, from 
the music halls owned 
by Lady Ginger, an 
opium-smoking gang 
boss in Victorian 
London’s east end. 
Lady Ginger singles out the teenage 
Kitty Peck to be transformed into 
‘the Limehouse Linnet’, a musical 
aerialist who performs in the 
theatres and acts as bait for the 
murderer who is haunting them. 
Kate Griffin’s unlikely plot provides 
plenty of enjoyment as it twists and 
turns its way towards its conclusion. 


The Illusionists 
Rosie Thomas (2014) 


The year is 1885 and 
illusionist Devil Wix 
joins forces with the 
dwarfish Carlo Boldoni 
to create a double act 
that is a sell-out 

' success at a run-down 
theatre in London’s 
east end. While aspiring actress 
Eliza falls for Devil, he is scheming 
to get his hands on the theatre 
where he is the star performer. 
Melodrama mixes with romance as 
Rosie Thomas's novel brings the 
Victorian theatre world vividly to life. 
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Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 


TV. RADIO |: 


Future first lady 
Jacqueline Bouvier 


and baby sister 
Caroline Lee 
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Sibling stories 
A Tale of Two Sisters 


TV Yesterday 
scheduled for Thursday 18 May 


It’s 80 years since Amelia Earhart’s 
plane disappeared as she attempted to 
fly around the world. One reason we 
remember Earhart’s exploits is because 
of her sister, Pidge, who kept her 
sibling’s name alive. But, as this new 
three-part series explores, not all 
historically significant sisterly relation- 
ships have been so supportive. Jackie 
Kennedy Onassis, for example, was 
fiercely competitive with her sister, 
Caroline Lee Radziwill (née Bouvier). 
The situation with the Mitfords was 
even more complex and, in the case of 
leftwing Jessica and fascist Diana, 
Oswald Mosley’s wife, a strong bond 
ultimately gave way to estrangement. 
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Listen'to Jeremy Bowen’s 
major new series this month 


Troubled region 


Our Man in the Middle East 


Radio BBC Radio 4 
scheduled for Monday 15 May 


Jeremy Bowen has been reporting on the 
Middle East since the build-up to the 
first Gulf War. He’s now the BBC’s 
Middle East editor, and a man who has 
interviewed many of the region’s most 
famous and infamous figures. It’s 
expertise he brings to bear on a 25-part 
series that looks back at a quarter ofa 
century of history in the region. In the 
first tranche of shows, he considers such 
themes as US involvement in the Middle 
East under George W Bush, the history 
of the Kurds and the effect of Israeli 
prime minister Yitzhak Rabin’s assassi- 
nation in 1995 on the peace process. 


A remarkable 16 
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International rescue 


David Edmonds tells us about his documentary 
profiling an under-recognised hero 


Miss Simpson’s Children 
RADIO BBC Radio 4 
scheduled for Friday 12 May 


It was when working on a forthcoming 
group biography of the Vienna Circle 
that writer and broadcaster David 
Edmonds first came across the name 
Esther “Tess’ Simpson. Many in the 
circle, active in the 1920s and 1930s, 
and comprising academics with an 
interest in philosophy, were Jewish or 
left-leaning, and thus had particular 
reason to fear the rise of Hitler. Simpson, 
Edmonds realised, had later helped at 
least four of his subjects make new lives 
in the UK. But who was she? 

“T began to investigate and found the 
tens of thousands of letters [she had 
written] on behalf of the [Academic 
Assistance Council or AAC] to help 
academics flee Nazi Germany and then 
Nazi-occupied Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia,” Edmonds says, “and then to find 
academic jobs in the UK and the US.” 

Since renamed the Council 
for At-Risk Academics 
(CARA), the AAC was 
founded in 1933 by 
William Beveridge. 
Ona visit to Vienna, 
he discovered Jewish 


‘the academics 


she helped would 
goonto win 


a Nobel Prize 
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colleagues were being sacked from 
university posts. He decided to do 
something. Seed money came from staff 
at the London School of Economics, plus 
the likes of physicist Ernest Rutherford 
and economist John Maynard Keynes. 
Einstein gave the proceeds from a talk at 
the Royal Albert Hall. 

Simpson, initially taken on as an 
assistant secretary, turned out to be the 
organisation’s dynamo. “She was 
incredibly clever,” says Edmonds. “If you 
see the scale of the archives, she was 
writing dozens of letters a day, dealing 
with bureaucrats in Britain and 
elsewhere.” A remarkable 16 of those she 
referred to as her “children” went on to 
win the Nobel Prize. Born in 1903, she 
belonged to a generation of women 
whose marriage prospects were limited 
by the carnage on the western front. 
Instead, she saved her emotional energy 
for those she helped. 

“She made almost no money in her 

life. It obviously didn’t drive her at all,” 
says Edmonds. “Some of the 
people she helped went on 
to have very successful 
lives, but there isn’t a hint 
of any jealousy, just 
sheer pride in how 
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Alice Morrison’s 
journey along the 
historical salt roads 
includes stops in 
Timbuktu (pictured), 
Fez, Marrakech 

and Sijilmasa 


Desert journey 


From Here to Timbuktu 
TV BBC Two, scheduled for May 


It was in the 12th century that Timbuktu 
became a permanent settlement. This 
was an era when it was a key stop on 
north African trading routes. Today, 
many of these routes are less travelled, 
which in great part explains why 
Arabist and explorer Alice Morrison 
journeys at times by camel, donkey or 
even on foot as she heads for the 
sandstone city, a World Heritage Site 
in modern Mali. Her journey follows 
so-called ‘salt roads’, routes used to 
transport the commodity to regions 
that lacked a local source. 


Competing factions 


1066: A Year to Conquer 
England 


DVD (Spirit Entertainment Ltd, £21.99) 


On 14 October 1066 the Anglo-Saxon 
world was swept aside. It was, says 
Dan Snow, “the greatest rupture in our 
history”. But how did the rulers of a 
“tiny region of France” come to wield 
such power? 

In a three-part series first shown on 
BBC Two, Dan Snow traces a 
remarkable tale of intrigue, 
rebellion and blood- 
shed. And a remark- 
ably convoluted 
story too, because 
Snow’s narrative 
encompasses not 
just William and 
Harold, nobles who 
had a fatal falling out 


Timbuktu is by no means the only 
historically significant place Morrison 
visits along the way. She also takes in 
Fez, a city of learning that enjoyed a 
golden age under the Marinid dynasty 
(1244-1465), the teeming market town 
of Marrakech and the Berber villages of 
the Atlas Mountains. She also sees the 
ruins of the city of Sijilmasa. On the 
northern edge of the Sahara in Morocco, 
this was a wealthy trading centre in the 
medieval era, but then fell into decline. 
Sultan Moulay Ismail rebuilt Sijilmasa 
in the 18th century, only for it to be 
destroyed by Ait Atta nomadic tribes in 
1818. Today, its remains stand as an eerie 
reminder of the past. 


over who should succeed Edward 
the Confessor, but also how Harold’s 
brother, Tostig, and the Viking mon- 
arch, Harald Hardrada, cast greedy 
eyes on England. 

The series uses dramatic recon- 
structions extensively — Clive Russell 
of Ripper Street fame, for example, 
plays Harald — but these rarely over- 
power the rest of the programme. In 
great part that’s a testimony to Snow, 
who has the happy knack of being 
likeable even as he gamely takes a 
sword to a pig carcass to show 

just how much damage a 
blade could do. 

His claim to tell the 
“real story of 1066” 

may be less convinc- 

ing, but it’s at the 

very least a terrific 

attempt to sum up 

what historians think 
they know. 


ALSO LOOK 
OUT FOR... 


Martin Luther: the monk now 
immortalised in Playmobil 


It’s five centuries since Martin 
Luther’s Ninety-five Theses kickstart- 
ed the Reformation, an anniversary 
reflected in Sunday Feature: 
Reformation 500 (BBC Radio 3, 
Sunday 7 May), which looks at what 
Luther has meant for Germans down 
the centuries. A toy figure of Luther, 
we learn, has become the fastest 
selling Playmobil product ever. 

Costing the Earth (BBC Radio 4) 
continues to offer an environmental 
spin on history. Exploding Penguins 
(Tuesday 9 May) outlines how 
penguins have thrived on heavily 
mined beaches in the wake of the 
Falklands War. Meanwhile, Reforest- 
ing Britain (Tuesday 23 May) marks 
the 800th anniversary of the Charter 
of the Forest, which returned many of 
the rights to exploit forest land that 
had been removed by the Normans. 
For InOur Time (BBC Radio 4, 
Thursday 4 May), Melvyn Bragg and 
guests discuss the 1217 battle of 
Lincoln, a key encounter in the 
barons’ revolt. (See our feature on 
page 22 for more.) 

On BBC Radio Scotland (and 
iPlayer) Time Travels, beginning on 
Tuesday 16 May, is a new history 
magazine series presented by the 
comedian Susan Morrison. 

On TV, Elizabeth (Channel 5, 
Friday 12 May) is a docudrama telling 
the story of the Tudor monarch. Dan 
Jones and Suzannah Lipscomb 
present, as they do with Rob Bell for 
The Great Fire of London (Channel 5, 
Tuesday 23 May), which looks at the 
causes and impact of the blaze. 
Jamestown (Sky1, May) is a drama 
set in Virginia in the 17th century. 
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Re-enactments play a large part in Dan 
Snow’s retelling of the events of 1066 
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The history of 
British museums 


Dr Adam Mosley and Charlotte Hodgman visit 


Oxford’s Ashmolean, Britain's oldest public museum 


esigned in the Greek revival 
style favoured by the early 
Victorians, its grand 
entrance a huge four-pillared 
portico, the Ashmolean 
building oozes education 
and learning. Inside, half a million years of 
art and archaeology are laid out across six 
floors, from Anglo-Saxon treasures to 
contemporary art and sculpture. 

Curious tourists, excitable neon-clad 
school children and history buffs alike stroll 
around the vast space, peering at printed 
information plaques or plugged in to the 
museum’s audio guide. 

But if you can tear yourself away from 
the ancient Egyptian mummy of Djeddjehu- 
tyiufankh — known affectionately as ‘Jed’ — 

a walk downstairs to the museum’s lower 
level will reveal the history of the Ashmolean 
museum itself, a story that begins in the 

17th century with the collections of a father 
and son in Lambeth, London. 

“Today’s visitors to the Ashmolean are 
treated to the full modern museum experi- 
ence,” says Dr Adam Mosley, associate 
professor of history at Swansea University. 
“In a matter of mere minutes, we can travel 
from ancient Egypt to 19th-century Japan 
via the Italian Renaissance without a 
thought to how these pieces — 
displayed intelligently in well-lit 
glass cases — have come to end up 
here, in Oxford. 

“In fact, the history of the 


Curiosities gathered by 
plant hunter John Trades- 
cant and his son formed 
the basis for the museum 


Ashmolean, like most of Britain’s other 
major museums, is wrapped up with that of 
a number of other collections that have, for 
one reason or another, been absorbed over 
the years.” 

The Ashmolean was born out of the 
collection of John Tradescant and his son 
—also John — who together accumulated a 
wealth of curiosities from around the world 
in the late 16th/early 17th centuries. In 1629 
the pair put their collection — known as the 
Ark-— on public show at their home in 
Lambeth. For an entrance fee of around six 
pence, visitors could feast their eyes ona 
host of strange items, including the hand of 
a mermaid, an arch of whalebone, an elk’s 
hoof with three claws and a bat as large as 
a pigeon. 


“The Ark was probably Britain’s first public 


museum,” says Mosley. “Collecting as a 


practice and as an aspect of human behaviour 


can be traced back to antiquity but, more 
often than not, any sort of display was for 
private enjoyment. It is only during the 


Renaissance that we start to see self-conscious 


attempts to display items in a collection that 
might then be opened to the public.” 

For nearly half a century, the Tradescants 
entertained visitors with their curiosities, 
arousing much interest among other 
collectors of the day, including the 


who bought the house next door. In 
1656, Ashmole funded a catalogue of 


its kind to be printed in Britain. 
Musaeum Tradescantianum, as 


record of the contents of both 
the Ark and its adjacent 


17th-century polymath Elias Ashmole, 
the Tradescants’ collection, the first of 


cam 
&, 


it was titled, included within it a 
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» The Ashmolean’s grand staircase; 


John Riley’s portrait of Elias Ashmole, 
c1681; the impressive exterior of today’s 
Ashmolean; the museum’s collection 

of art attracts visitors from all over 

the world 
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garden. In gratitude, John Tradescant 

the Younger willed the collection to Ash- 
mole, although this was later disputed by 
Tradescant’s widow, Hester. Ashmole, 
however, won the ensuing legal dispute and 
became the Ark’s owner; he in turn gifted it 
to the University of Oxford as a major 
scientific resource, with the stipulation that it 
be housed in a purpose-built museum that 
would be open to the public. 

“Most early museums were not established 
to service visitors primarily,” comments 
Mosley. “As was the case with Ashmole’s 
donation of the Ark to the University of 
Oxford, collections were often accumulated 
to serve as resources for scholars. But Elias 
Ashmole was well aware of the growing 
appetite for visitors to collections and in 1683 
the Ashmolean opened to the public — the 
world’s first university museum. 

“The Ashmolean’s first home was just 
around the corner from here, in Broad Street, 
a site that now houses the Museum of the 
History of Science. Ashmole’s museum was 
still a site of learning, as well as a public 
attraction: collections were housed on the 
top floor, with a school of natural history on 


ABOVE: The lantern said to have 
been carried by Guy Fawkes on 
his arrest in 1605 LEFT: Early 
visitors are thought to have 
removed shell decorations 
from Chief Powhatan’s Mantle 


ground level and laboratories in the base- 
ment. The museum’s first curator was 
actually Robert Plot, Oxford University’s first 
professor of chemistry.” 


Educating the public... 

The Ark came into Ashmole’s possession 
after Hester’s death in 1678, and his collec- 
tions continued to grow rapidly over the 
course of the 17th century, boasting works of 
art, coins and medals donated by Archbishop 
Laud and Baronet Ralph Freke, as well as Guy 
Fawkes’s lantern and a sword said to have 
been given by the pope to Henry VIH — both 
of which are still on display. Members of the 
public eagerly handed over a small admission 
fee to see such historical treasures. 

“There were a lot of scholarly and princely 
collections opening up to visitors in some 
form or another in the 17th and 18th 
centuries,” says Mosley. “Often this was done 
with a sense of enlightened paternalism — the 
thought that a collection could be educative 
to the general public. The French revolution- 
ary period, too, became something of a 
catalyst for the emergence of a new type of 
modern museum. Many of the items seized 


MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC EAGERLY HANDED 
OVER A SMALL ADMISSION FEE TO SEE THE 


HISTORICAL TREASURES 


by Napoleon were eventually returned to 
their place of origin where they were put on 
public display, helping to bring about a new 
sense that a great collection could be for 

the nation.” 

In England, too, other public museums 
were springing up, born out of the merging 
or donation of private collections. In January 
1759, the British Museum opened its doors, 
founded principally from the collections of 
Hans Sloane, an eclectic collector of books, 
curiosities and natural specimens. In 1780, 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was 
formed, designed to collect the archaeology 
of the country. Its collections passed into 
public ownership in 1851. 

“The 19th century is often seen as the 
heyday of Britain’s museums,” comments 
Mosley, “thanks, in part, to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. This temporary public 
exhibition of British and world industry 
became a catalyst for the emergence of 
modern national museums as we understand 
them today. 

“The Great Exhibition’s legacy included 
the Museum of Manufactures, which then 
became the South Kensington Museum, an 
institution we now know as the V&A. Later, 
the science collections of the museum were 
hived off into their own institution and 
buildings, forming the Science Museum.” 

According to Mosley, the merging and 
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demerging of historic collections was key 

to the development of museums like the 
Ashmolean. “The 19th century saw collec- 
tions become more rationalised and 
specialised, and collections began to be move 
around far more. As museum collections 
grew, space also became an issue. The 
expanding natural history galleries of the 
British Museum eventually became their 
own entity in the form of the Natural History 
Museum, which opened in 1881, while its 
books and manuscripts eventually became 
the British Library.” 


..even the women 

But not everyone was in favour of what were 
often perceived as scholarly collections being 
open to the public. One German visitor to 
the Ashmolean in 1710 expressed disapproval 
at the number of “ordinary folk” he had 
encountered during his trip: “It is surprising 
that things are preserved even as well as they 
are, since the people impetuously handle 
every thing in the usual English fashion 
and... even the women are allowed up here 
for sixpence; they run here and there, 
grabbing at everything and taking no rebuff 
from the sub-custos...” Indeed, records show 
that, alongside academics and wealthy 
visitors, the Ashmolean’s treasures were 
enjoyed by servants and country folk, as well 
as those sailing on barges along the Thames. 
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Turret House, Lambeth 

in 1880. In the 17th century, 
this was home to the 
precursor of the Ashmolean: 
the Tradescants’ Ark 
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VISIT 
Ashmolean 


Beaumont Street, Oxford OX1 2PH 
® ashmolean.org 


“Visiting the Ashmolean in the 18th or 
19th centuries would have been a completely 
different experience to the welcoming space 
of today’s modern museum,” says Mosley. 
“Elias Ashmole helped establish a series of 
strict rules and regulations with regard to 
visitors. Glass display cases weren’t common 
until the 19th century and the open nature of 
the display meant visitors were escorted at all 
times to prevent damage or theft.” 

One statute specified that “the rareities 
shalbe shewed but to one company at a tyme, 
& that upon their being entred into the 
musaeum, the dore shall be shut”. 

One particularly special item that may 
have been a victim of open displays is 
Powhatan’s Mantle. Still on show in 
the Tradescant gallery, this magnificent 
garment comprised four tanned hides of the 
white-tailed deer and covered in white shells, 
is said to have belonged to Pocahontas’s 
father. The missing shells on the mantle’s 
lower half were probably picked off by 
enthusiastic visitors. 

Eventually, the Ashmolean, like many 
other national museums, needed more space 
for its ever-expanding collections, and in 
1845 the museum moved to brand new 
premises on the corner of Beaumont Street, 
where it can still be found today. 

“Most of us are used to going into 
museums and learning about where the 
objects on show have come from, but not 
necessarily how they came to be in that 
museum in the first place”, concludes 
Mosley. “So many of our national museums, 
and the collections they hold, have fascinat- 
ing histories in their own rights. It’s time to 
hear more about them.” 
Dr Adam Mosley is associate 
professor of history at 
Swansea University. 

Words: Charlotte Hodgman 


BRITISH MUSEUMS: 
FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


1 British Museum 
LONDON 
Where a gift was made to the nation 


Hans Sloane collected more than 71,000 
items during his lifetime, which he 
bequeathed to George II for the nation. 
A museum to house the collection was 
agreed in 1753 and it opened its doors 
six years later. Entry was free to “all 
studious and curious persons”. 
britishmuseum.org 


2 National Museum of Scotland 
EDINBURGH 
Where collections were merged 


Today’s museum incorporates the 
collections of the former National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, and 
the Royal Museum. The combined 
collections were housed from 1891 until 
1995 in specially built galleries in Queen 
Street as a museum to reflect Scottish 
history. nms.ac.uk 


3 Garden Museum 
LAMBETH 
Where the Tradescants are buried 


The Garden Museum is housed in the 
deconsecrated church of St Mary-at- 
Lambeth, where the Tradescant family 
worshipped. Five members of the 
Tradescant family are buried in a tomb 
here, including John the elder and John 
the Younger. The museum itself has a 
gallery dedicated to the Tradescants 
and featuring Ark objects on loan from 
the Ashmolean. gardenmuseum.org.uk 


4 Museum of the History 

of Science 

OXFORD 

Where the first Ashmolean opened 


Now home to an impressive collection 
of around 20,000 historic scientific 
instruments, the museum’s 17th-century 
building once housed the first 
Ashmolean. Today, the museum’s 
galleries are arranged over three floors 
featuring objects such as Einstein’s 
blackboard. mhs.ox.ac.uk 


5 National Museum Cardiff 
CARDIFF 
Where Welsh history is celebrated 


One of seven museums that collectively 
make up National Museum Wales, 
National Museum Cardiff was founded 
in 1905. Today it boasts collections of 
archaeology, botany, art, geology and 
zoology. museum.wales/cardiff 
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YOUR 2FOR1 
GUIDE IS BACK 


With more gardens than ever! 


Available only withtheMayissue [ETIcUPy7e)-Nle\)-)- Vita) 1013 
of BBC Gardeners’ World Magazine, May 2017 GARDEN PUB UCATION OF THE YEAR 
the reusable 2 for 1 Entry Card is Ga rden 


accepted at 417 gardens and is valid 
until April 2018 - saving you £s.° 


World “S 
Fast pai tinyspaces 
FREE: 
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Enjoy savings at: 

®@ Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
save £15 

@ Eden Project, save £27.50 

® Warwick Castle, save £26.40 


@ Strokestown Park Walled 
Gardens, save €13.50 

@ Audley End House & Gardens, 
save £17.50 NEW 

@ Falkland Palace & Garden, 
save £12.50 


®@ Powis Castle & Garden, 
save £13.75 


TOVISIT } 


! ~*~ ~—y/ 
New look 
orhaskets 
Visiting on your own? 
Single visitor discounts 
are available at over 160 
gardens - see Guide for details 


atRy 


Card & Guide 2017 


Also in this issue 
@ Monty advises on 
starting a herb garden 


@ Alan reveals how plug 
plants can save you money 


ctlons apply. Please check with gardens before travelling. Card valid until 12 April 2018. Prices listed are correct at time of going to press. 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN MAY 
5,000 years of history 


GALLERY OPENING / FREE ENTRY 
Ancient Egypt: A journey 


The restored coffin lid of 
Padiamun, 664-525 BC, 

is on display for the first 
time since 1941 


STORY 
through time HISTORY 
World Museum, Liverpool CHOICE 
From 28 April 


@ 0151 478 4893 
@ /iverpoolmuseums.org.uk/wml 


iverpool’s World Museum is opening its new ancient 

Egypt gallery this month, giving visitors the chance 
to explore 5,000 years of Egyptian history — from the first 
settlers in the Nile valley, to the impact of the Roman 
empire. Some 1,000 objects from this, one of the UK’s 
most significant collections of ancient Egyptian and 
Nubian antiquities, will be on show in the 1,000 square- 
metre space, making it Britain’s largest ancient Egypt 
gallery outside of the British Museum. 

The gallery will be presented in seven themes and will 
include items that have never been on public display before. 
Among these will be Djedhor’s Book of the Dead — 
a4 metre-long intact roll of papyrus dating from about 
332 BC - exhibited in full for the first time since its 
discovery in 1905. 

The new gallery will also see the reopening of the 
museum’s Mummy Room for the first time in 150 years. 
Nine mummies will be on display here, with another on 
show in the main gallery space. They include a temple 
musician, two women in their late teenage years and 
a five-year-old boy. Among other gallery highlights are a 
reassembled Predynastic burial from 3500 BC, discovered 
in the desert in 1906, and a 2,600-year-old mummified 
head decorated with a mask of more than 3,000 beads. 
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DISPLAY / FREE ENTRY EVENT EXHIBITION EXHIBITION 
Desire, Love, Identity: Pikes and Plunder Michelangelo Viking: Rediscover 
Exploring LGBTQ Civil War Festival & Sebastiano the Legend 
Histories Newark, Nottinghamshire National Gallery, London Yorkshire Museum, York 
sa: 30 April-1 May Until 25 June 19 May-5 November 
British Museum, London 
oe a @ 01636 655765 @ 020 7747 2885 @ 01904 687687 


11 May-15 October 
@ 020 7323 8299 
@ britishmuseum.org 


@ nationalcivilwarcentre.com @ nationalgallery.org.uk 


More than 300 Civil War 
re-enactors will take part in 


® yorkshiremuseum.org.uk 


This exhibition explores the 
relationship between two 


A major new partnership 


Objects from around the world between the British Museum 


© COURTESY OF NATIONAL MUSEUMS LIVERPOOL / © THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


will be on show in this display, 
which offers glimpses into 


LGBTQ (lesbian, gay, bisexual, 


trans, queer) histories, 
experiences and lives — 


Newark’s third annual Civil 
War festival. The Queen’s 
Sconce fort is the venue for 
musket fire and fighting, while 
the town’s castle will host 


Italian masters of art: 
Michelangelo and Sebastiano 
del Piombo. Pieta, created 
between c1512 and 1516 for 
the Basilica of San Francesco 


and the Yorkshire Museum 
will see some of the most 
significant Anglo-Saxon and 
Viking discoveries ever made 
go on display in York this 


from ancient living history displays in Viterbo, central Italy, and month. Items on show include 
civilisations right recreating the dark days The Raising of Lazarus, the mid-eighth-century 
up to today. of the three sieges of painted for the Cathedral of Anglo-Saxon Ormside Bowl, 
Newark (1643, 1644 and Narbonne in France, are made of gilded silver and 
; yy) 1646). The National Civil two important collaborations —_ bronze, with glass, which was 
Thedisplay =" War Centre will also be by the pair on display in discovered in Cumbria in 1823. 
al sata EP staging demonstrations. the exhibition. 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


s a biographer of 
Edward I, for years 
I yearned to visit 
Andalusia in 
southern Spain, 
homeland of his mother, Eleanor 
of Castile. Seville is especially 
strongly associated with 
Edward’s family. His grandfa- 
ther, Fernando HL, king of 
Castile and Leon and later 
canonised as a saint, captured 
the city in 1248 after almost 
550 years of Muslim rule, and is 
now the patron saint of Seville. 
San Fernando’s son and 
successor, King Alfonso X 
‘the Learned’ (died 1284) is, like 
Fernando himself, buried in 
the Capilla Real or Royal Chapel 
in Seville Cathedral; another of 
Edward I1’s uncles, Don Felipe, 
served as archbishop of Seville. 

When I finally got the chance 
to visit the city, I was enchanted 
to walk in the footsteps of 
Eleanor of Castile. I couldn’t 
help but wonder what it was like 
for her to move from the baking 
heat of the far south of Spain, to 
cool, rainy England. 

Seville is the fourth-largest 
city in Spain, the largest in the 
south of the country and the 
capital of the province of 
Andalusia. The city has a history 
stretching back more than 2,500 
years; it may have been founded 
by the Phoenicians as early as 
the eighth century BC. In 


Seville Spain 


by Kathryn Warner 


around 206 BC the Romans 
conquered the area and called 
the city Hispalis. 

In AD 711, Muslim armies 
from north Africa under the 
command of Tariq ibn Ziyad 
invaded Hispania, and the city 
of Seville fell to them in AD 712 
after a long siege. The Muslim 
conquerors named the city 
Ishbiliyya, and the area of Spain 
which they had captured 
al-Andalus. 

In the early 13th century 
Seville was governed by the 
caliph Muhammad al-Nasir 
of the Almohad dynasty in 
Morocco, whose rule was fatally 
weakened by his crushing defeat 
to the Christian kings of the 
Iberian peninsula 
at the battle of Las 
Navas de Tolosa 
on 16 July 1212. 
This proved a 
decisive turning- 
point in the 
history of the 
Spanish Recon- 
quista. The saintly 
royal warrior 
Fernando III swept 


Abronze statue 
of Fernando Ill 
stands in Seville’s 
Plaza Nueva 


For the latest in our historical holiday series, 
Kathryn explores a sun-baked Spanish city 
with links to Edward Il 


through al-Andalus in the 1230s 
and 1240s, capturing, among 
many other towns, Cérdoba in 
1236 and Jaén in 1246. Seville 
itself surrendered to Fernando 
on 23 November 1248, anda 
month later the king entered the 
city in triumph; his seven-year- 
old daughter, Eleanor, later 
Edward II’s mother, was surely 
present. Fernando rode his horse 
up the Giralda bell tower, then 
the minaret of Seville’s Great 
Mosque, now part of Seville 
Cathedral and an iconic symbol 
of the city. 

The medieval Convivencia or 
harmonious co-existence of 
Christians, Jews and Muslims in 
Andalusia lasted until the late 
15th century, when the Catholic 
monarchs Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile ushered in the 
Spanish Inquisition and 
a wave of religious 

intolerance. Seville 
became wealthy after 
1492, when under 
Ferdinand and 
Isabella — whose 
youngest child, 
Catherine, married 
Henry VIII —it was 
the chief European 
port to the New 
World. 
My favourite 

part of Seville is 
the vibrant Santa 


Seville’s famous 
cathedral and the 
Giralda bell tower 
are iconic symbols 
of the city =“. 


Cruz area, which in the Middle 
Ages was the city’s Jewish 
quarter and is a picturesque 
tangle of remarkably narrow 
streets and shady little squares. 

I stayed in a charming Santa 
Cruz hotel built in typical 
Andalusian style around a 
pleasantly cool inner courtyard 
filled with flowers and plants. 
Seville Cathedral is a short walk 
from Santa Cruz. The second- 
largest church in Europe after St 
Peter’s in Rome and third-largest 
in the world, it holds the 
elaborate tomb of Christopher 
Columbus. The climb to the top 
of the 320ft Giralda tower is via 
35 ramps — designed to be wide 
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enough and tall enough to 
allow a person to ascend on 
horseback. It’s well worth the 
effort for the wonderful views 
of the city. 

Seville is full of churches. One 
of my favourites is the pink and 
yellow San Ildefonso, just 10 
minutes’ walk from the 
cathedral. An absolute must-see 
is the Alcdzar (Arabic for ‘fort’ 
or ‘castle’), which is Seville’s 


Been there... 

Have you been to Seville? 
Do you have a top tip for 
readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 


W twitter.com/historyextra 
Ej facebook.com/historyextra 


royal palace, a Moorish building 
converted by the king Pedro the 
Cruel into his chief residence in 
the 14th century. Ferdinand and 
Isabella extended the Alcazar 

in the late 15th century and 

its enormous gardens are 

a particular delight. 

You can eat well for little 
money in Seville. A typical, 
though not exactly healthy, 
breakfast is churros, deep-fried 
dough dipped in chocolate. 
Tapas restaurants serve locals 
and tourists alike until late at 
night and offer excellent value. 
Pick your own dessert of 
delicious sweet oranges from 
the city’s many orange trees, and 


round off your evening with 

a display of flamenco dancing. 
Flamenco was invented in 
Andalusia and is strongly 
associated with the working- 
class Triana district of this 
wonderful city. 

Kathryn Warner is author of 
Edward II: The Unconventional 
King (Amberley, 2014) and 
Isabella of France: The Rebel Queen 
(Amberley, 2016) 


Read more of Kathryn’s experiences 
athistoryextra.com/seville 


Nextmonth: George Goodwin 
explores Philadelphia, USA 


ADVICE FOR 
TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME TO GO 
May, early June and 
September. July and August, 
when temperatures climb 
into the high thirties and 
forties, are best avoided. 
Semana Santa or Holy Week 
(Easter), and Feria de Abril 
(April Fair) two weeks later 
are the city’s biggest annual 
festivals, but it can be hard 
to find somewhere to stay 
during these teers times. 
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"GETTING THERE 
Easyjet flies direct to Seville 
from London Gatwick once 
a day. From elsewhere in 
Britain you can fly cheaply 
to Malaga and take a train 

to Sevilla Santa Justa station 
(about two ene) 


WHAT TO PACK 

A Spanish phrasebook is 
very helpful. Reading the 
story of Don Juan - ‘The 
Trickster of Seville’ — written 
in ©1630, will get you in the 
mood for your visit. 
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WHAT TO BRING BACK 
Flamenco dresses, painted 
fans and castanets are 
typical souvenirs. 
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READERS’ VIEWS 
Do visit El Rinconcillo, 
the churches of the old 
neighbourhoods, Casa 
de Pilatos. 

@pwallachi2 


| love Hospital los Venera- 
bles... art, history, gor- 
geous tiled courtyard. 
Maria Luisa park is lovely 
to wander in and cool 
down. @lizguest 
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CLASSIC CASTLES 


With so much history to choose from, it’s a great time to get out there and visit the country’s castles. 


Discover historic ruins, enjoy a special event or spend the day conquering some of these fortresses. 


CHIRK CASTLE 


Construction of Chirk Castle began in 1295 during the reign of 
Edward I, part of his ring of fortifications in North Wales. The home of 
the Myddelton family since 1595, visitors can explore dank dungeons, 
lavish interiors, award-winning gardens and over 480 acres of 
landscaped parkland. Visit the Chirk Castle website to stay up to date 
with what's on throughout the summer. 


www.nationaltrust.org.uk/chirk-castle // 01691 777 701 


PICTON CASTLE 


Surrounded by a spectacular 40 acre RHS Partner Garden, Picton 
Castle originated in the 13th century, with a splendid Georgian wing 
added in the 1790s. A treasured family home for over 700 years, the 
elegant rooms feature magnificent fireplaces by Sir Henry Cheere, 
and fine works of art, including the controversial ‘Picton Renoir’. 
Picton Castle & Gardens, The Rhos, Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire SA62 4AS 


www.pictoncastle.co.uk // 01437 751 326 


LEEDS CASTLE 


The 12th Century Leeds Castle in Kent is set within 500 acres of 
beautiful parkland. Originally a Norman stronghold, it was the private 
property of six medieval queens, a palace used by Henry VIII and an 
elegant early 20th century retreat. With daily events and attractions, 
it’s not just the glorious history of Leeds Castle that brings visitors 
back again and again. 


www.leeds-castle.com // 01622 765 400 


LINCOLN CASTLE 


Discover 1000 years of history where it happened. Walk the Medieval 
Wall Walk and take in the spectacular views. Follow in the footsteps 

of convicts in the imposing Victorian Prison. See one of only four 
surviving copies of Magna Carta, the charter that changed the course 
of history. This year the Domesday Book will make a once in a lifetime 
visit to Lincoln Castle and will be on show from 27th May to 3rd Sept. 


www.lincolncastle.com // 01522 554 559 


ARUNDEL CASTLE 


Steeped in 1000 years of history, Arundel Castle offers a full day out 
with guided and free-flow tours of the finely preserved castle rooms 
including the Baron's Hall, Chapel, Library and bedrooms alongside the 
opportunity to ascend the Norman Motte and Keep. The Castle also 
offers an action packed calendar of historical events throughout the 
year including a jousting tournament in July. 


www.arundelcastle.org // 01903 882 173 
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TREMATON CASTLE 


In 2012, garden designers Julian and Isabel Bannerman moved in and 
began to plant a garden which is intended to play to the Castle's romantic 
and pre-Raphaelite glories, the astonishing wild flowers, woodland and 
orchard, have been intensified with bold borders full of scent, colour, 
lustre and panache. Visit Trematon Castle Gardens, Saltash, Cornwall. Open 
Thursdays, Fridays & Saturdays 11:30 - 4:30, 27th Apr - 30th Sep 2017 


www.trematoncastle.com // info@bannermandesign.com 


GLAMIS CASTLE 


Ancestral seat of the Earls of Strathmore and Kinghorne for 650 
years, the childhood home of HM the Queen Mother and setting 
for part of Macbeth, Glamis Castle will captivate you with its ghost 
stories and history. Open daily Ist April to the 29th October 11.00 to 
1730; tours regularly throughout the day, last tour 16.30. Details on 
facebook and our website. 


www.glamis-castle.co.uk // enquiries@glamis-castle.co.uk 


BAMBURGH CASTLE 


Bamburgh, The King of Castles, a grand title for one of the most iconic 
castles in the country, both in stature and historical standing. Set at 

the heart of the stunning Northumberland Coastal Area of Outstanding 
Beauty it now attracts visitors from across the globe, year round. With 
fourteen rooms and thousands of artefacts to view, including furniture, 
artworks, china, porcelain, weapons and armour there's a lot to discover. 


www.bamburghcastle.com // 01668 214 515 


TONBRIDGE CASTLE 


Reputedly England's finest example of a Motte and Bailey Castle with 
a splendid 13th century gatehouse, Tonbridge Castle is set in 14 acres 
of beautiful grounds close to Tonbridge town centre. Open Mon to Sat 
9am to 5pm, Sundays and Bank Holidays 10.30am to 4.30pm, the 
Castle is also the perfect setting for weddings, ceremonies, meetings, 
educational tours and events. 


www.tonbridgecastle.org // 01732 770929 


WESTENHANGER CASTLE 


Dating back to Saxon times, Westenhanger castle stands as a jewel set 
in 14 acres once belonging to King Henry VIII. A stunning Grade 1 listed 
house is surrounded by partly derelict castle walls including the ruined 
Rosumund's Tower, reputed to have been a trysting place for King Henry 
ll and his mistress Rosumund de Clifford. Westenhanger castle is now a 
wedding and events venue, with guided tours available by arrangement. 


www.westenhangercastle.co.uk // 01303 261068 


Advertisement Feature 


Erewash Museum, Derbyshire Museum of 
The Year 2011, 2012 and 2016. Visit our 
fascinating local history museum and art 
gallery. Explore our gardens or try afternoon 
tea in our brand new tea room. 


erewashmuseum.co.uk | 01159 071141 


300 years of the history of our Regiments in 
an extraordinary castle-like building. 
Highlights include a reconstructed WW1 
trench and four Victoria Crosses. 


keepmilitarymuseum.org | 01305 264066 


A fortified medieval manor house that has 
enchanted visitors for hundreds of years with 
its beauty and history. With parts dating from 
the 12th century; Haddon Hall is a jewel, 
framed by its Elizabethan terraced gardens. 


info@haddonhall.co.uk | 01629 812855 


Learn about the history of paper, make your 
own sheet, see a working 1902 paper 
machine and much more at the world’s oldest 
mechanised paper mill. 


thepapertrail.org.uk | 01442 234600 


A unique experimental archaeological site in 
the beautiful South Downs. Step inside ancient 
buildings from the Stone Age, Iron Age, 
Romans and Saxons, plus prehistoric crops 
and rare breeds of pigs, goats and sheep. 


butserancientfarm.co.uk | 02392 598838 


Step back in time and immerse yourself in 
the elegant mansion rooms, fascinating 
servants’ quarters and sweeping parklands of 
the former home of the Bessborough family. 


stanstedpark.co.uk | 023 9241 2265 


Contains the world’s oldest and largest 
collection relating to witchcraft, magic 
and the occult in the world. Located in the 
historic harbour of Boscastle, Cornwall 


museumofwitchcraftandmagic.co.uk 


Discover 500 years of medical history 
through the Royal College of Physicians’ 
museum collections, rare books library 
and changing exhibitions. 


rcplondon.ac.uk/about-rcp/venue/museum 


At Watts Gallery - Artists’ Village, for the 
first time ever, see two rediscovered Watts 
masterpieces of an awe-inspiring scale. These 
colossal murals confirm Watts’ reputation as 
a true artistic genius. On until 5 November. 


wattsgallery.org.uk 


As more of Calke’s secrets and stories 
are revealed this year, discover the 
mansion’s object of the month, putting 
the spotlight on collection items usually 
hidden in the stores. 


nationaltrust.org.uk/calke-abbey 


Exhibitions of fine painting by Sir Alfred 
Munnings in the heart of the Dedham Vale. 
Tickets available now for a programme of 
tours, talks, writing and art workshops. 
munningsmuseum.org.uk | 01206 322127 


This gem of a museum in the heart of 
Woodhall Spa will take you back in time to 
the heyday of the Spa. Child friendly and 
dogs welcome. 


cottagemuseum.co.uk | 01526 352456 


ALAMY 


QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


IAA 


Try your hand at this a 


month's history quiz ONLINE 


QUIZZES 


1. Which important play z /quiz 
was written in1894ina za | 
house on Worthing’s 
Esplanade? 


- mw 
Aare 


2. Which tea connoisseur and 
s reformer was born at 


Fallodon, Northumber- 
land in 1764? 


<< 


we F 3. They cost 
\ 2s6deachand 
more than 
200,000 were 
bought and 
signed by mem- 
bers of the public 
between 1952 and 1961. 
What were they? 


4. Which war began on Horsell 
Common near Woking? 


5. Who was found not guilty by 
Josephine Tey in 1951? 


6. Which queen paid a visit herein 
1566 and why? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. The Importance of Being Eamestby Oscar Wilde. 

2. Charles, Earl Grey, prime minister at the time of the 
Great Reform Act. 

3. Bricks for the new Guildford Cathedral. 

4. HG Wells's The War of the Worlds. 

5. Richard Ill, of the murder of the princes in the Tower, 
in her crime novel The Daughter of Time. 

6. Mary, Queen of Scots visited Hermitage Castle to 
see her future husband the Earl of Bothwell. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 

Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 


BBC History Magazine 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 


Q Whatis the history behind the designs 
for British biscuits like custard creams 
and bourbons? Are they copyrighted? 


James Fisher, Leeds 


Britain’s long and rich biscuit 

history is unusual in that they were 
manufactured in quantity from quite 
early on, with the Victorians baking 


cheap biccies for all by the waggon-load. 


Seaborne trade, cheap ingredients, 
the industrial revolution and the 
relative prosperity of customers made 
this possible. Some of Britain’s early 
know-how in mass-producing 
processed foods may be thanks to the 
Royal Navy, and the tonnes of ship’s 
biscuits (‘hard tack’) that they made. 

Mass production gave us a legacy of 
generic biscuits. Many ‘classics’, such as 
Custard Creams, Bourbons and Rich 
Tea, are made by lots of manufacturers 
and are all similar, ifnot identical. 

Company trademarks, branding and 
logos are legally protected, but it’s very 
hard to patent a recipe, especially 


a simple one, and even those that do 
exist eventually lapse. There have been 
occasional lawsuits, such as in the 1990s 
when United Biscuits (UB) took 
supermarket Asda to court claiming 
that the latter’s Puffin brand biscuits 
were being ‘passed off’ as UB’s more 
famous Penguins. But this was about 
the brand. 

Some recipes were created by large 
companies, such as Peek Frean’s 
Garibaldis (1861). Others, such as 
digestives, originated as ‘health foods’. 

Some biscuits are kitchen-table 
creations. Legend has it that the Rich 
Tea was invented in 17th-century 
Yorkshire by a cook working for 
Charles I’s minister Thomas 
Wentworth, Ist Earl of Strafford. 


Eugene Byrne, author and journalist 
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Posset was originally a 
hot, spiced drink, often 
thickened with bread 

or almonds to provide 
sustenance if you were 
unwell. Originating in the 
medieval era, people 
eventually began drinking 
it for its taste - rather than 
its medicinal qualities 

— with those who could 
afford it adding cream 
instead of milk to make 
it a fancier custard- 
style pudding. A posset 
pot was often used -a 
teapot-type vessel that 
enabled drinkers to suck 
the alcoholic liquid from 
beneath the curdled 
cream/custard. 

Today, posset is 
usually served as a chilled 
dessert but this recipe 
for sack posset (Sack 
being a type of fortified 
wine) can also be enjoyed 
warm. In fact, when 
heated, it feels more like 
a Christmas-type pudding, 
rich with sherry. 

If you’re a fan of 
decadent boozy 
puddings, this one’s for 
you. If, however, you 
prefer an alcohol-free 
version, swap the sherry 
for orange or lemon juice. 


INGREDIENTS 

850ml pouring cream 

1 cinnamon stick 

1 mace blade 

6 egg yolks 

3 egg whites 

230ml sherry or Madeira 
(substitute with orange/ 
lemon juice for an 
alcohol-free version) 
100g sugar 


SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a creamy, spiced drink with a 
medicinal past 


Sack posset 


METHOD 
In a saucepan bring cream 
and spices to a simmer 
and remove from heat. 
Whisk egg yolks and 
whites in a saucepan 
and add the sugar and 
sherry. Bring to a simmer 
over a medium to high 
heat, stirring all the time 
(don’t let the mixture boil). 
Turn down the heat and 
pour the cream into the 
egg mixture, whisking all 
the time to avoid curdling 
or scrambling. Remove 
from heat. Pour the mixture 
into pots/teacups/glasses 
and rest for a couple of 
minutes if drinking hot; if 
chilled, leave in the fridge 
for a couple of hours. 
Makes 8-10 posset pots/ 
glasses/teacups 


VERDICT 
“Deliciously boozy!” 


Difficulty: 3/10 

Time: 20 minutes 
Recipe taken from Pride 
and Pudding, based on 
a recipe from The Closet 
of the Eminently Learned 
Sir Kenelm Digbie 
Knight Opened 


Posset: a creamy delight 
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William the Conqueror never got to harness the full potential 
of Domesday Book, which was completed after his death 


Owen Neal, London 


Yes: Domesday was full 
of potential, not all of it 
immediately realised. 

The survey produced 
information structured in 
different ways for different 
purposes. It generated 
geographically arranged 
documents, designed to 
increase yields from the land 
tax (the geld). It produced lists 
of property disputes, which 
would enable the king 
to sell ‘justice’ to the highest 
bidders. It also produced 
information listed in a ‘feudal’ 
order, which created further 
revenue-raising potential 
because all landholders were 
in theory the king’s tenants. 

For instance, the king could 
negotiate profitably with heirs 
and widows, and when 
property fell back into royal 
control, the Treasury could use 


QIsit possible that William had bigger 
plans for the information collected in 
the Domesday survey but died before 
they could be implemented? 


Domesday to find out whether 
any more could be had from 
each manor. 

William saw the first draft of 
the survey in August 1086, but 
left England shortly afterwards 
to wage war in France, where 
he was fatally wounded (he 
died on 9 September 1087). 

Domesday Book itself was 
written in his absence. He 
therefore never had the chance 
to harness its full potential. 
There is, however, clear 
evidence that his sons (kings 
William Rufus and Henry I) 
did so very effectively. In short, 
the Conqueror did indeed have 
big plans for his survey, but 
most of them were implement- 
ed by his grateful sons. 


Stephen Baxter is professor in 
medieval history at the University 
of Oxford 
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PRIZE CROSSWORD 


Across 


1 Ancient art, best known 
for its practitioners’ 
attempts to transmute base 
metals into gold or silver (7) 
5 City that became the 
residence of seven 
successive French popes 
from 1309 to 1377 (7) 

9 Roman great historian, 
who flourished during 
Octavian/Augustus’s time 
(4) 

10 A victory here for 
Napoleon over the 
Prussians, shortly before 
the battle of Waterloo (5) 
12 Archbishop Makarios 
was the political leader of 
this 1950s Greek-Cypriot 
paramilitary organisation (4) 
13 Location in Cheshire of 
the celebrated Boat Lift, 
originally opened in 1875 
and restored in 2002 (8) 
14 Indian river, which is 
sacred for Hindus (6) 

15 Marie, an advocate of 
birth control, founder of 
Britain’s first clinic for contraception 
advice (6) 

17 The surname of the controver- 
sial Second World War RAF 
commander, who was nicknamed 
‘Bomber’ (6) 

19 Richard, the noted military 
historian, who died in 2011 (6) 

21 London’s oldest hospital, Saint 
Bartholomew's, was founded in 
1123 by Augustinian monk ____(6) 
23 A member of the Indian robber 
gang led by Phoolan Devi, ‘The 
Bandit Queen’ (6) 

24 People whose kingdoms in Asia 
Minor were founded in the Middle 
Bronze period (8) 

26 Elisha, American inventor of the 
safety elevator (4) 

27 19th-century German historian, 
Leopold von ___, whose scholarly 
method greatly influenced western 
historical writing (5) 

28 One of the sister ships of the 
Santa Maria on Columbus’s first 
voyage to America (4) 

29 Roman historian (86—c35 BC), 
novus homo (‘new man’) from an 
Italian plebeian family (7) 

30 German composer whose 
association with the Nazis has been 
put down to his political naivety (7) 


BBC History Magazine 


Who was founder 
of Britain’s first 
contraception 


Down 


2 The German philosopher and 
mathematician who, independently 
of Newton, discovered the principle 
of calculus (one spelling of name) (8) 
3 The 20th-century British 
astronomer credited with coining 
the phrase ‘Big Bang’, the theory of 
which he steadfastly opposed (5) 

4 Ancient Greek city, noted for its 
woollen goods, situated on the west 
coast of what is now Turkey (7) 

6 One of the Twelve Apostles of 
Ireland, born near present-day Tralee, 
was known as Brendanthe___(7) 
7 This Royal London Borough has 

a strong association with maritime 
history (9) 

8 Annie, American sharpshooter, star 
of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show (6) 
11 12th/13th-century warrior-ruler 
who created an empire from China’s 
Pacific coast to the Adriatic (7,4) 

16 An extinct ape, possibly an 
ancestor of humans; also an official 
of ancient Rome (9) 

18 Regional location of the ‘Battle 
of the Bulge’, fought during the 
Second World War (8) 

20 The site of a Roman temple 

to this god of light was uncovered 


advice clinic? 
(see 15 across) 


S40 3028 
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in the City of London in 1954 (7) 

21 The Berghof in the Bavarian Alps was 
one for Hitler (7) 

22 The siege of this Lombardy city in 
1796/97 was a crucial part of Napoleon’s 
first Italian campaign (6) 

25 Ancient region of Classical times, the 
central coastal area of Anatolia (5) 


Compiled by Eddie James 
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The Birth of a Nation 
DVD 


Deliberately appropriating the 
title of DW Griffith’s inflamma- 
tory 1915 film, The Birth ofa 
Nation, this is a compelling 
biopic of Nat Turner, the slave 
and preacher who led a rebellion 
against brutality and injustice in 
1830s Virginia. 


Available on digital download, 
Blu-ray and DVD, courtesy of 

Twentieth Century Fox Home 

Entertainment 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK, 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, May 2017 Crossword, PO Box 501, 
Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
may2017@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 

on 24 May 2017. Entrants must supply full name, 
address and phone number. The winners will be the 
irst correct entries drawn at random after the 
Closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the July 
2017 issue. By entering, participants agree to be 
jound by the terms and conditions shown in full 

in the box below. Immediate Media Company 
(publishers of BBC History Magazine) will use 
personal details in accordance with the Immediate 
Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy/privacy/ 

immediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers, and other 
romotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
please write ‘NO INFO’ on your entry. Branded 

BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
Please tick here C1 if you'd like to receive regular 
newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
BBC Worldwide by email. Your information will be 
handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
privacy policy: bbcworldwide.com/privacy 


SOLUTION TO OUR MARCH CROSSWORD 


Across: 7 Lyceum 9 Treasury 11 Abolition 12 Dylan 13 Anson 14 Botany Bay 
16/26 Boot Hill 18/25 Taj Mahal 20 Maze 22 Bundesrat 24 Banda 27 Partition 


28 Salic Law 29 Dolmen 


Down: 1 Al-Fatah 2 Nubian 3 Brandt 4 Laudanum 6 Sydney 8 Cookstown 10 Gibbet 
15 Byzantium 17 The block 19/5 Jethro Tull 21 Canning 22 Bombs 23 Repeal 24 Briton 
TEN WINNERS OF DAZZLESHIP BATTLESHIPS 

K Foulkes, Lancashire; R Brentnall, Essex; R Cotterill, Kent; D Armstrong, Cheshire; 
B Linskey, London; T Carroll, Nottinghamshire; E Springham, Gloucestershire; 

J Sisson, Essex; | Waterhouse, Lancashire; B Derbyshire, Cheshire 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION TERMS & CONDITIONS 


@ The crossword competition is open to all residents of the UK (inc. Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 


Media Company Bristol Limited employees or contractors, and anyone connected with the competition or their direct 


amily members. By entering participants agree to be bound by these terms and conditions and that their name and 
county may be released if they win. Only one entry permitted per person. 
@ The closing date and time is as shown under How to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not be considered. 
Entries cannot be returned. Entrants must supply full name, address and daytime phone number. Immediate Media 
Company (publishers of BBC History Magazine) will not publish your personal details or provide them to anyone without 
ermission. Read more about the Immediate Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/privacy-policy/ 
@ The winning entrants will be the first correct entries drawn at random after the closing time. The prize and number of 
winners will be as shown on the Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and the prize will not be transferable. 


||| 
oY 
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duit 


offer the prize to a runner-up. 


he promotion is subject to the laws of England. 


mmediate Media Company Bristol Limited’s decision is final and no correspondence re! 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post within 20 days of the close of the competition. The name and county of 
residence of the winners will be published in the magazine within two months of the closing date. If the winner is unable 


0 be contacted within one month of the closing date, Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 


ating to the competition will be 


@ Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to amend these terms and conditions or to cancel, alter 
or amend the promotion at any stage, if deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances arise outside of its control. 
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Magazine. 
Exploring the most 
incredible advances 

in science and 
technology delivered 

ina clear and 
entertaining way. 


SAVE 35% 
Pay just £17.55 


every 6 issues by 
Direct Debit 


BBC History 
Magazine 


Britain’s best-selling 
history magazine, 
helping you bring 

Britain’s and 
the world’s rich 
past to life. 


| SAVE 30% 


Pay just £20.95 
every 6 issues by 
Direct Debit 


i History Revealed 
Magazine 


History Revealed 
retells history’s 
greatest stories 
in a fresh, 
pictorially-rich and 
exciting fashion. 


SAVE 26% 
Pay just £19.99 


every 6 issues by 
Direct Debit 


Bo O OO Mee One ess cece wesc 


Trial your first 9 issues 


for just £5" 


Continue to Save after 
your trial period ends 


Free UK delivery direct 


to your door 


Never miss an issue and 
Save on the shop price 


2016: 


THE YEAR IN = 


+ Dee = 


: BBC Sky at Night : 


Magazine 


The hands-on guide 
to astronomy - for 
those who want to 

discover more 
about the wonders 
of the Universe. 


SAVE 25% 
Pay just £23.40 


every 6 issues by 
Direct Debit 


BBC Wildlife © 
Magazine 


: UK's favourite natural 


history magazine, 


i filled with fascinating 


stories of animals 
and amazing 


i wildlife photography. 


| SAVE 30% 
i. Pay just £16.75 


every 6.issues by 
Direct Debit 


SUBSCRIBING ONLINE IS QUICK & EASY 


Go to www.buysubscriptions.com/KNOWLEDGE16 
or call us now on 01795 414 746 and quote KNOWLEDGE16 


*5 issues for £5 offer available to UK Direct Debit orders only. After this your subscription will continue at the price specified 
above every 6 issues by Direct Debit. If you cancel within 2 weeks of receiving your 4th issue, you will pay no more than £5. 


Your subscription will start with the next available issue. OFFER ENDS 315" OCTOBER 2017. 
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Miles Russell on the career of the only British 
leader to actively resist the Roman invaders 


Six-Day War 
Matthew Hughes 
describes a dramatic 
Arab-Israeli conflict that 
shook the Middle East 
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Wolf Hall author 
Hilary Mantel reflects 
on the importance of 
historical novels 


Jane Austen 
Lucy Worsley explores 
the life of the author, as 
we near the bicente- 
nary of her death 
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“My grandmother, a singer, had 
lots of old classical records; the 
first Wagner I ever heard was 
the overture to Tannhduser. 

I was only about eight at the 

_ time but [fell in love” 


Simon Callow, actor, author and 
theatre director chooses 


Richard Wagner 


1813-33 


ichard Wagner was a German composer. Born in 

Leipzig, Germany, from boyhood he was interested in 

combining music and drama. This led to him writing 

operas such as Tannhdiuser (1845), Tristan and Isolde 

(1857-59) and his famous four-part cycle The Ring of 
the Nibelung (completed in 1874). In 1872 he settled in Bayreuth, 
where he created a theatre to perform his own works. Wagner’s 
music is banned to this day in Israel, as a result of his anti-Semi- 
tism and his music’s appropriation by the Nazis. 


When did you first hear about Wagner? 

My grandmother, a singer, had lots of old 78rpm classical records, 
and the first Wagner record I ever heard was the overture to 
Tannhduser. I was only about eight years old at the time but I fell 
in love with it, particularly because it was her favourite piece of 
music. By the time that I was 13, I had become addicted to 
classical music, and by my late teens had listened to all of 
Wagner’s orchestral and vocal music. By then I was completely 
hooked, a hopeless addict. 


What kind of person was Wagner? 

He was extraordinary: impossible, inspiring, disgraceful but in 
some ways admirable — the story of his life is real Boy’s Own 
Magazine stuff. He was involved in all sorts of escapades over 
the course of his life: as a young man he took part in riots and 
uprisings — he actually manned the barricades — and he was 
always in trouble with debtors but insisted on wearing silk 
underwear! He was an inveterate scrounger, abominably rude 
to a lot of people, exploited his friends and stole a number of his 
patrons’ wives. An impossible man in so many ways, he was the 
ultimate flawed genius. 


What made him a hero? 

His extraordinary gifts as a composer and dramatist, and the fact 
that he stood by his art through thick and thin, in incredibly 
difficult circumstances, very often brought about by himself. He 
never sold out, insisting on his compositions being performed in 
the right circumstances, the result being that some of his work lay 
unperformed for years. But for all his faults as a person, nearly 


The controversial 
German composer ~ 
Richard Wagner, 
pictured in 1868 


150 years after his death, his operas still stand at the centre of 
classical culture and his music has never been more popular. 


What was Wagner’s finest hour? 

Ina way his finest hour was the opening in 1876 of his festival 
theatre in Bayreuth, northern Bavaria. It was built to his own 
specifications and was a revolutionary theatre, designed to 
accommodate the unique demands of The Ring of the Nibelung: 
four massive operas with a vast cast, encompassing giants and 
dwarves, and the river Rhine. 


Is there anything you don’t admire about him? 

Where to start? He insisted on the right to be pampered and 
genuinely believed that the world owed him a living. He was 
beastly to a lot of people. And his anti-Semitism was extreme, 
and persisted right through to the end of his life. It was deeply 
offensive and set a very bad example, given that he was by far the 
most admired contemporary composer of the day. Paradoxically 
though, a lot of his closest associates were Jewish and were 
apparently unfazed by his extreme views. 


Can you see any parallels between his life and your own? 
I hope not, other than, of course, our shared love of music and 
passion for theatre. He always saw himself first and foremost as a 
dramatist rather than a composer, and thought the text was by far 
the more important part of his operas. By all accounts, he was 
also the most marvellous actor himself and a superb director. 


If you could meet Wagner, what would you ask him? 

Two things. Firstly, why he never finished his play about Jesus. 
And secondly, P'd love to know what he planned to write after 

his last opera, Parsifal, had he lived. He talked vaguely about 
writing symphonies: what a wonderful prospect. EJ 

Simon Callow was talking to York Membery 

Simon Callow shot to fame in Four Weddings and a Funeral, and most 
recently starred in a one-man version of A Christmas Carol on the London 
stage. His latest book, Being Wagner: The Triumph of the Will (William 
Collins, 2017), is out now. simoncallow.com 
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